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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Pérsonal Narrative of Travels in the United 
States, with’ Observations on the Maritime 
Résources of America, Emigration, &c. &c. 
By the Hon. F. De Roos. 8vo. pp. 191; 
and Appendix. London, 1827. Ainsworth. 


Mucw has been said in praise of the powers of 
‘steam ; but we do not remember to have seen 
‘it remarked how importantly these powers are 
addressed to the promotion of literature, inde- 
pendently of the steam-engine printing, to 
eich we are: so, especially indebted. Here, 
however, we have an example of the essential 
benefits which letters may receive from this new 
impulse ; for had it not been for steam-boats, 
the gallant officer before our critical tribunal 
could never have employed a short month’s 
leave of absence from Halifax in travelling two 
‘thousand miles over America, and publishing a 
— on vert subject ! ¥ 

: ing such a pattern of celerity in our e 

we io mil shew how rapidly on peat planta 
for, we will review the within six hours of 
its having been printed, and in one day its 
character and: merits shall, by this single sheet 
of ours; be known to many thousand readers, 
and within a week all over the Continent, and 
very speedilyin America itself, in Asia, Africa, 
Australasia, and every other quarter of the 


habitable gove. 

From New York Mr. De Roos went to 
Washington, and by the way he tells us of a 
Jeumage who, when @ monarch in Europe, 
was the Bottle King,—a name which 
this description seems to confirm. 

“ The morning mists prevented us from see- 
Joseph Buonaparte’s house, which we were 
was in a pretty situation. They described 
the owner as a com sensualist, who had 
abandoned politics for the pleasures of the 


ing arrived at Washington, the chief 
event recorded applies to the church. 

“The next day (Sunday) a gentleman, to 
whom we had been in: Was 80 good as 
to call and take us to church: the building, 
which was mall; was the only episcopal esta- 
‘blishment in the city. We saw the President 
of the United States, and Mr. Rush, at their 
devotions. an manner and appearance the 

‘ bore. & Strong resemblance to Liston 
in the character of Maw.worm. The Ameri- 
cans have altered, and I think not improved, 
some parts of the Li . The sermon was 
warthy of the preacher ; it treated of the op- 
aa Poel ag bad States formerly en- 
of England, whose 

downfal, discomfiture, and damnation, he 
predicted, .-He referred to Young, 


Brod too See ee a oe 


a curate.. But, as in no 
h allusions would be tole. 
that the blasphemous 


of his own brain. I 





much superior to American preachers in ge- 
neral.”” 

From Washington, the way back was by Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia to New York; and 
here we will take a few sketches of society as it 
is drawn by the author. 

“ In American society there is far less for- 
mality and restraint than.is found in that of 
Europe; but I must observe, that notwith- 
standing the freedom of intercourse which is 
allowed, the strictest propriety prevails both in 
conversation and demeanour. It is not only 
permitted to young women, both married and 
single, to walk out in the morning without a 
servant, but to be accompanied by a gentleman. 
Walking arm-in-arm is not generally custo- 
mary, so that the pleasure of the excursion is 
frequently damped, when the streets are crowd- 
ed, by being compelled to walk in the gutter. 
I had an opportunity of witnessing an instance 
of the cordial and , unreserved .communication 
which exists among the upper classes of this 
delightful city. During the course of a walk 
which I had the honour to take with a young 
lady, I happened to express a wish to see a 
celebrated beauty, whose charms I had heard 
frequently quoted. My companion immediately 
conducted me to her residence, and introduced 
me to her, although it was evident their ac- 
quaintance was very slight. * * * 

“T cannot omit this opportunity of men- 
tioning another singular deviation from Euro- 
pean habits, Having received a formal invita- 
tion to dinner from a ‘ citizen of credit and 
renown,’ we repaired to his abode at the ap- 
pointed hour, and sat down to dinner with a 
number of persons, amongst whom were some 
ladies. We were unacquainted with any of the 
party except our entertainer, and we were be- 
ginning to make some internal reflections upon 
the strange appearance of things in general, 
when the unceremonious manner of some of 
the guests withdrew the veil of mystery, and 
informed us that we were dining at a table 
@héte. We were, however, treated with the 
greatest civility by the promiscuous party, who 
drank the king’s health, out of compliment to 
our nation. " ° . ee 

*¢ The manners of the women are 80 easy 
and natural, that they soon dissipate the un- 
pleasing impression which is generally excited 
at first by the drawl of their pronunciation and 
the peculiarities of their idiom, Some of their 
expressions and metaphors are so singular as to 
be nearly unintelligible, and lead to strange 
misconceptions. Upon one occasion, the con- 
versation turned upon a lady, who was de- 
scribed as being ‘ quite prostrated.’ On in- 
quiring what had happened to her, I learned 
that being ‘ quite prostrated’ was being very 
ill in bed.. Many of their expressions are de- 
rived from their mercantile habits. A yous 
lady, talking of the most eligible class of life 
from which to choose a husband, declared that, 
for her she was all for the commissions. 
This elicited from my companion, the major, 
one of his best bows, in the fond presumption 
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———————————— 
at all ; the sequel of her conversation explained, 


but too clearly, that commission merchants were 
the fortunate objects of her preference.” 

The last of these touches is on the road to 
Albany and Boston :—travelling comforts. 

At Cheshire (says the author), ‘* by dint of 
most active exertion, I secured a bed to myself, 
the narrow dimensions of which precluded the 
possibility of participation, and plunged into it 
with all possible haste, as there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Secure in ‘ single blessedness,’ 
I was incredibly amused at the compliments of 
nocturnal arrangement which passed around 
me among my Yankee companions. _ They 
were nine in number, and occupied by triplets 
the three other beds which the room contained. 
A draped it ae view of preserving their 

men unrum| enjoying greater’ space, 
T cannot tell; but certain %t is, that they, di- 
vested themselves of clothing to a degree. nat 
generally practised in Burope. A spirit of ag- 
commodation appeared to prevail, and it seemed 
to be a matter of in whether to occupy 
the lateral portions of the or‘the warmer 
central position ; exeept.in one instance, where 
a gentleman protested against being | 
next to the wall, as he was in the habit of 
chewing tobacco in his sleep! ‘ At four o'clock 
in the morning we again set off, and, as much 
rain had fallen in the night, the roads were in 
a dreadful state. .The coach company now 
consisted of nine passengers inside, one on the 
top (which from its convex form is a very pre- 
carious situation), and three on the box, be- 
sides the coachman, who sat on the knees of 
the unfortunate middle man,—an uneasy bur- 
then, considering the intense heat of the 
wéather. It matters little to the American 
driver where he sits; he is indeed in all re- 
spects a far different from his great- 
coated prototype in England. He is in general 
extremely dexterous in the art of* driving, 
though his costume is of a most grotesque 
description. Figure to yourself a slipshod 
sloven, dressed in a striped calico jacket, and 
an old straw hat, alternately arranging the fra. 
gile harness of his horses, and springing again 
upon his box with surprising agility; careless 
of the bones of his passengers, and vorifident in 
his skill and resources, he scruples not fre- 

uently to gallop his coach over corderoy roads 
80 from being formed of the trunks of 
trees laid transversely), or dash it round cor-~ 
ners, and through holes that would appal the 
heart of the stoutest English coachman, how- 
ever elated with gin, or irritated by opposition. 
I was once whirled along one of these roads, 
when the leathers rae pp substitutes for 
spri which supported the carriage gave way 
he sodden shock. The undanntel driver 
instantly sprung from his box, tore astake from 
a rail fence by the road-side, Isid it acruss 
under the body of the coach, and was off again 
before I wed property recovered the use y 
senses, which were completely: bewildered " 
the jolting I had undergone. ‘I can compare 





to nothing but the tub of Regulus without the 
nails. ‘When the lash and but-erid of the 
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whip fail him, he does not scruple to use his 
foot, as the situation of his seat allows the ap- 
plication of it to his wheelers. The manners 
of my companions in the coach were rude 
and coarse. There was, however, a kind- 
ness and cordiality about them, which pierced 
through their rough exterior, and reconciled 
me insensibly to their company. They always 
SS a - 

‘aving made s0 good a use of his time on 
this occasion, Mr. De Roos took another oppor- 
tunity to fly across the British North Ameri- 
can Colonies, and visit the Falls of Niagara, of 
which trip he also gives an amusing account. 
Near Quebec he mentions a peculiar class of 
men, whose lives are not to be envied. 

“ On a strip of land, under the nearly per- 
pendicular bank, are the wretched dwellings of 
the lumberers, as the raftsmen, voyageurs, and 
others whose business it is to ropph the timber 
trade, are called. Their mode ife is pecu- 
liar :—they proceed in their canoes to the in- 
terior pow | uneleared country, where they fell 
the timber, depending for subsistence upon the 

roduce of the forests and rivers. When they 
collected a sufficient quantity of wood, 
form rafts, and float down by its various 
tributary streams into the St. Lawrence, which 
conveys them to Montreal and Quebec, where 
they sell the product of their labour. From 
the moment that they receive their money, 
a scene of uproar and debauchery commences, 
which concludes only when the whole of it 
is gone. This state of things is the more 
dreadful, as, from the nature of their employ- 
ment, they are Bag seep ngs eae their 
gavage jub m lead to the perpetration 
of the most atrocious crimes. When their 
money is spent, they retire to the woods, re- 
commence th , and return to a re- 


petition of the same dangerous and degrading 
” 


excesses. 

But the most ppeorenting rtion of the 
volume, for general readers, is that which once 
more describes the hackneyed subject of the Nia- 

Often as we have met with accounts of 
this grand scene, we do not remember to have 
read any one more fresh and pleasing than our 
author’s, from which we copy a few of the 
striking traits, 

** T had already seen some of the most cele- 
brated works of nature in different parts of the 
globe; I had seen Etna and Vesuvius; I had 
seen the Andes almost at their test eleva- 
tion ; Cape Horn, rugged and bleak, buffetted 
by the southern tempest ; and though last not 
least, I had seen the long swell of the Pacific : 
but nothing I had ever beheld or imagined, 
could compare in grandeur with the Falls of 
Niagara. My first sensation was that of ex- 
quisite delight at having before me the greatest 
wonder of the world, Strange as it ma 
appear, this feeling was immediately succeed 
by an tible melancholy. Had this not 
continued, it t perhaps have been attri- 
buted to the satiety incident to the complete 

of ‘ hope long deferred ;* but so 

from diminishing, the more I gared, the 
and deeper the sentiment became. 

Vos ip emneatedpem wen pervngnly wa led 
with a kind of intoxicating fascination. e- 


Ser the phanemanss fo pemlier te Niagara, gu 


I know not, but certain it is, that the spirits 
are affected and depressed in a si manner 
by the influence of this stupendous and 
eternal About five miles above the cata- 
ract the river to the dimensions of 
a lake, after which it gradually narrows, The 
Rapids commence at the upper extremity of 
Goat Island, which is half a mile in length, 





and divides the river at the point of precipita- 
tion into two unequal parts; the largest is 
distinguished by the several names of the 
Horseshoe, Crescent, and British Fall, from its 
semicircular form and contiguity to the Cana- 
dian shore. The smaller is named the Ame- 
rican Fall. A portion of this fall is divided by 
a rock from Goat Island, and though here in- 
significant in appearanee, would rank high 
among European cascades). * * ®& 

‘¢ The current runs about six miles an hour ; 
but supposing it to be only five miles, the 
quantity which passes the falls in an hour is 
more than eighty-five millions of tuns avoir- 
dupois: if we suppose it to be six, it will 
be more than 102 millions; and in a day 
would exceed 2400 millions oftuns. * * ® 

“ The next morning, with renewed delight, 
I beheld from my window—I may say, indeed, 
from my bed—the stupendous vision. The 
beams of the rising sun shed over it a variety 
of tints; a cloud of spray was ascending from 
the crescent ; and as I viewed it from above, it 
appeared like the steam rising from the boiler 
of some monstrousengine, * * * 

“ This evening I went down with one of 
our party to view the cataract by moonlight. 
I took my favourite seat on the projecting 
rock, at a little distance from the brink of 
the fall, and gazed till every sense seemed 
absorbed in contemplation. Although the 
shades of night increased the sublimity of the 
prospect and ‘ deepened the murmur of the 
falling floods,’ the moon in placid beauty shed 
her soft influence upon the mind, and mitigated 
the horrors of the scene. The thunders which 
bellowed from the abyss, and the loveliness 
of the falling element, which glittered like 
molten silver in the moonlight, seemed to com- 
plete in absolute perfection the rare union of 
the beautiful with the sublime. * * # 

“While reflecting upon the inadequacy of 
language to express the feelings I experi- 
enced, or to describe the wonders which I sur- 
veyed, an American gentleman, to my great 
amusement, tapped me on the shoulder, and 
* guessed’ that it was ‘ pretty droll!’ It was 
difficult to avoid laughing in his face,—yet I 
could not help envying him his vocabulary, 
which had so eloquently released me from my 
dilemma, ° ba ® 

* Though earnestly dissuaded from the un- 
dertaking, I had determined to employ the 
first fine morning in visiting the cavern be- 
neath the Fall. The guide recommended my 
companion and myself to set out as early as 
six o'clock, that we might haye the aaveneee 
of the morning sun upon the waters. e 
came to the guide’s house at the appointed 
hour, and disencumbered ourselves of such gar- 
ments as we did not care to have wetted: de- 
scending the circular ladder, we followed the 
course of the path running along the top of the 
débris of the precipice, which I have already 
described. waring peroned this track for about 
joa Binags in the course of which we were 
completely drenched, we found ourselves close 
to the cataract. Although enveloped in a cloud 
of spray, we could distinguish without diffi- 
culty the direction of our path, and the nature 
of the cavern we were about to enter. Our 
ide warned us of the difficulty in respiration 
which we should encounter from the spray, and 
recommended us to look with exclusive atten- 
tion to the security of our footing. Thus 
warned, we pushed forward, blown about and 
buffeted by the wind, stunned y the noise, 
and blinded by the spray. successive 
= penetrated us to the very bones with cold. 
termined to proceed, we toiled and strug- 
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gled on, and having followed the footsteps 
the guide as far as was possible consiotaly 
with safety, we sat down, and having 
our senses by degrees, the wonders of the cx: 
vern slowly developed themselves. It ig im. 
possible to describe the strange ral light 
reflected through its wall, the roar of 
the waters, and the blasts of the hurried hurri. 
cane which Y rages in its recesses, 
We endured its fury a sufficient time to form 
a notion of the shape and dimensions of this 
dreadful place. The cavern was tolerably light, 
though the sun was unfortunately enveloped in 
clouds. His disc was invisible, but we could 
clearly distinguish his situation the 
watery barrier, The fall of. the cataract is 
nearly perpendicular. The bank over which 
it is precipitated is af concave form, owing to 
its upper stratum being composed of lime.stone, 
and its base of soft slate-stone, which has beep 
eaten away by the constant attrition of the re. 
coiling waters, The cavern is about one ‘hun. 
dred and twenty feet in height, fifty in breadth, 
and three hundred in length, The entrance 
was completely invisible. By screaming in our 
ears, the guide contrived to explain to us that 
there was one more point which we might have 
reached had the wind been in any other direc. 
tion. Unluckily it blew full upon the sheet of 
the cataract, and drove it in so as to dash upon 
the rock over which we must have passed. A 
few yards beyond this, the precipice becomes 
perpendicular, and, blending with the water, 
forms the extremity of the cave. After a sta 
of nearly ten minutes in this most horrible pur. 
gatory, we gladly left it to its loathsome in. 
bitants, the eel and the water-snake, who 
crawl about its recesses in considerable num. 
bers,—and returned to the inn.” 

We said that these extracts were the most 
interesting for general readers; and we made 
the exception because certainly the most im. 
portant part of the volume is the details and 
observations respecting the dock- , Navy, 
and maritime power of the United States. 
With the tact of a good sailor, Mr. De Roos 
acquired and communicates much valuable in- 
formation on this subject: but as it does not 
fall very strongly within the scope of the Life. 
rary Gazette, we shall beg leave to refer naval 
readers and the public to the volume itself; and 
content ourselves with the gratifying conclu- 
sion drawn from the whole—that the force of 
the American Navy has been much ex 
rated, and that there is nothing on that side of 
the Atlantic to raise a question on Britain’s 
continuing to rule the waves. A number of 
lithographic prints illustrate and adorn the 
work, which is altogether hi cteditable 
to the zeal and abilities of a young officer. 


OO 


The Desolation of Eyam, the Emigrant, §¢. 
By William and Howitt, Authors 
the Forest Minstrel. yh. Pr 324. Wight- 
man and Cramp, London ; Oliver and 
Edin! ; and W. Curry, Jun. and 
Dublin. 1827, ’ ; 

THERE is much talent and equal good feeling 

displayed in the pages of this little volume. 

Flowers flung on the broad highway, fresh and 

leasant, and associating themselves with our 

indly thoughts and affections. The following 
? 





extracts we think, be favourable to the 
wri 
-™ Summer and the Poet. 
POET. 


*€ O golden Summer, 
What is thou hast dane? 


is 
Teri thy Barely Durning sane 


=— w= 
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And dost thou of me complain, 
Thou, who, with dreamy eyes, 
In the forest’s moss hast lain, 
Praising my silvery skies ? 
, who didst deem divine 
shrill cicada’s tune, 
the odours of the pine 
Gushed through the woods at noon? 
Thave run my fervid race ; 
ve wrought my task once 
T have filled each fruitful place 
With a plenty that runs o’er. 
‘There is treasure for the garner ; 
There is honey with the bee ; 
And oh, thou thankless scorner, 
There's a parting boon for thee ! 


more; 


Soon as, in sadness, 
poy Lag hr his reign, 
Winter, with stormy madness, 
Shall chase thee from the plain. 


Then shall these scenes Elysian 


The shepherd, as he his round 
May halt at times £ tease : 
How the circling mound, 


Perhaps far other sounds were heard 
‘Than the swift river's haunting bird. 
se ey) mere and distress ; 
ving, juent tread : 
But where are ? This wilderness 
a single shed. 


to the fold 
Or moun passing, few behold 
Fale cit tpe dena. 
Peace their sleep from year to year, 
How quietly they dumber here ! 
And yet, above these desert graves 
A hurricane hath swept, - 
Ware than the summer storm that raves 
Wi 


af Fizit: 
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Than shades themselves are wont to mould, 
Marched out from dens and glades: 
hut and sheiling hig! 
hrilled to the spirit of that cry. 


The war-shock came—the fury burst, 
And, far and wide, the fire, 
n 


it raged—it spread—the assailant now 

Lowered to the insulted earth his brow; 
And now the oppressed retire, 

Their baffled h in wilds to hide 

From maddening power’s resurgent tide. 


It came in vain. ‘Tis thus the dead 
Still for their children strive; 

Thus, from the darkness of their bed, 

liberty alive; 

‘Thus, even as in the present hour, 

They live in victory and in power, 
And from past years arrive 

With deathless memories—like a flock, 

Peopling the desert and the rock.” 

We shall best praise the work before us by 
likening it to the little fountain itself se prettily 
describes,—a soft spring known by its musical 
murmur, and by the green leaves which shoot 
forth and grow fresh in the falling of its dewy 


spray. 


The Epistolary Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr. French Lau- 
vence, Published from Original MSS. 8vo. 
pp. 305. London, 1827. Rivingtons. 

In this volume there is much both political and 

personal to interest the mind, and (as must 

necessarily happen where the private corre- 
spondence even of great men, which was not 
intended for publication, is published,) much of 
unimportant matter, that could not however be 
separated from the rest, without yom ee the 
connexion and continuity of the work. But 
any remains of Mr. Burke must be acceptable; 
and we have no doubt but this octavo will soon 
be found in every library where the other pro- 
ductions of his extraordi genius are pre- 





served. 

Of Dr. Laurence, though an able person, 
we do not care to know so much; and, there- 
fore, though his biography, prefixed, and his 
letters, form a conspicuous portion of the book, 
we shall direct our attention rather to the 
higher authority. We remember Dr. L. very 
well in the House of Commons, where his 


hes were of the cious and argumenta- 
tive, but rather /engthy kind, which seldom finds 
favour in the ears of that assembly; and the 
soubriquet of the ** Dinner Bell” was accord- 
ingly conferred on the worthy civilian, in con- 
sequence of his rising to address the chair being 
nerally the signal for a rush of members up to 
llamy’s to accomplish their steaks and cho 
while he was upon his legs. His share in the 
Rolliad, Probationary Odes, and other smart 
party effusions, nevertheless prove him to have 
n a clever writer, as well as diligent lawyer 
and intelligent man. Leaving him with this 
character, we turn to his intimate friend Burke, 
by whom his counsels seem to have been 
ighly prized), and shall in the first instance 
select, what we consider to be among the essen- 
tials in the volume, a few brief passages from 
letters throughout, in which he gives his opi- 
nion of some of his distinguished contempora- 


ries. 
Necker»—(August 1791.) “‘ Necker’s book, 
too, which I have been —— into, (a poor, 
contemptible, querulous, and self-flattering per- 
formance), throws some new light on the 
history of that period, which I think is the 
most important epoch ;—from the meeting of 
the States General, and just before it, up to 
the Revolution 





Dec tay tbe Lech of Jule, aod vompined 
on ¢ on 
the 6th of October, ren” 





—————————— In martial troops, and forms more bold Sheridan.—(Dec. 1796.) “TI find Mr. She- 


ridan has made an attack on Mr. Pitt about the 
pensioner. It is poor stuff; and if I were to 
judge of his speech by what appears in the 
newspaper, it had a great deal more of smoke 
than fire in it.” 

The Same.—(June 1797, speaking of the 
mutiny at the Nore.) ‘ As to the state of this 
kingdom, it does not appear to me to be agreat 
deal better than that of Ireland. Perhaps in 
some points of view it is worse. To see the 
Thames itself boldly blocked up by a rebellious 
British fleet, is such a thing as in the worst of 
our dreams we could scarcely have imagined. 
The lenitive electuary of Mr. Pitt’s bill is per. 
fectly of the old woman’s dispensatory. e 
only thing which he spoke of, and which has 
any degree of common sense, is a general asso. 
ciation of the whole kingdom to support go. 
vernment against all disorders, and all enemies 
foreign and internal; but I doubt whether he 
has stuff enough in him to carry it into execu. 
tion. What is all this coquetting with Sheri- 
dan ? and what, except shame, do they get by 
it? Farewell.” 

Mackintosh.—(December 1796.) ‘* I forgot 
to speak to you about Mackintosh’s supposed 
conversion. I suspect, by his letter, that it does 
not extend beyond the interior politics of this 
island, but that, with regard to France and 
many other countries, he remains as frank a 
Jacobin as ever. This conversion is none at 
all; but we must nurse up these nothings, and 
think these negative advantages as we can 
have them. Such as he is, I shall not be dis. 
pleased if you bring him down: bad as he 
may be, he has not yet declared war along 
with his poor friend Wild against the Pope.” 

Fox. — (March 1797.) ‘* As to Mr. Fox’s 
speeches, he seemed to have laid [aside] his 
abilities along with all decency, liberality, and 
fairness; and placed himself in the rank of 
the Adairs, the Bastards, and those gentlemen 
whose cause he supported, and to whose under. 
standings, ‘by an extraordinary alacrity in 
sinking,’ he chose to level himself. What he 
said of me was nothing more than his old song, 
frequently sung, though with a little more libe. 
rality in my own presence, and always re. 
sponded to without a possibility of reply. The 
major part of his topics have been answered by 
me in print, and the public must judge be. 
tween us; but there is one fact, which as it 
passed fifteen years ago, most people may not so 
well remember ; though that, too, I discussed 
with him in the House of Commons, without a 
reply, or the possibility of his making any. 
He has the impudence to say that the reduc. 
tion of places that I made was not sufficient, 
and that more would have been made in Lerd 
Rockingham’s and his administration, if time 
had been given to them for that purpose. Both 
are absolutely false.”” 

Two or three short opinions upon great sub. 
jects may also be added, before we quote more 
at length, as a general example of this corre. 
spondence. 

Law.— No wonder that such villains as 
Owen should proceed as they do, when our 
courts of justice seem by their proceedings to 
be in league with every kind of fraud and in- 
justice. They proceed as if they had an intri- 
cate settlement of 10,000 a year to discuss, in 
an oo wigs as well be decided in three 
weeks as in three hundred years, let 
ple dié*while they are looking y Wye ans an 
then alf the proceedings are to begin over again 
by those’whio may think they have an interest 
in them. While one suit is pending, they give - 
knpves BQ ‘Opportunity of repeating their of. 
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fences and of laughing at them and their jus- 
tice, as well they may. I wish heartily, that 
if the lawyers are of opinion that they ma’ 
spin out this mockery a year or two longer, 
may not vex my dying hours in fruitless chi- 
chane, but let the villany, which their maxims 
countenance, take its course. As to any relief 
in the other courts, I have been in them, and 
would not trust the fame and fortune of any 
human creature to them, if I could possibly 
help it. I have tried their justice in two cases 
of my own, and in one, in which I was con- 
cerned with others in a public prosecution, 
where they suffered the House of Commons in 
effect to have the tables turned on them, and, 
under colour of a defendant, to be criminated 
for a malicious prosecution. I know them of 
old, and am only sorry at my present depar- 
ture, that I have not had an opportunity of 
painting them in their proper colours. Why 
should not the Court of Chancery be able to 
know whether an author gives an imperfect 
copy to a printer to be published whether he 

ill or no, and has not left himself master of 
his own thoughts and reflections? . This is the 
very case made by the wretch himself; but a 
court can’t decide in years whether this thing 
ought to be done or not. In the meantime he 
enjoys the profits of his villany, and defies them 
by villanies of the same kind, and to the same 
person. But I allow that it is better that even 
this kind of justice should exist in the country, 
than none at all.’ . 

The Catholie Question._November 1796, 
orelkiog of Mr. Keogh, who had come as a 
political agent to London.) “He is a man 
that, on the whole, I think onght not to be 
slighted, though he is but too much disposed to 
Jacobin principles and connexions in his own 
nature, and is a Catholic only in name—not 
but that whole body, contrary to its nature, 
has been driven by art and policy into Jaco- 
binism, in order to form a pretext to multiply 
the jobs and to increase the power of that 
foolish and profligate junto to which Ireland is 
delivered = hg as a farm.” 

¥ t you say about the pope is very strik- 
page he and his Troy will be buaed to 

3 and I assure all good Protestants, that 
whatever they may think of it, the thread of 
their life is — twisted into that of their 

t enemy. It is perfectly ridiculous, in the 
eidst of aH melancholy deeation, oe ue us 
forswearing this same pope lustily in every 
part of these dominions, and making absolute 
war upon him in Ireland, at the hazard of every 
thing that is dear to us ; whilst the enemy from 
whom we have most to fear, is doing the same 
thing with more effect andless hazard to them- 
selyes. For we are cutting our own throats in 
order to be revenged of this said old pope. It 
is very singular, that the power which menaces 
the world should produce in us no other marks 
of terror than by a display of meanness ; and 
that this poor bugbear, who frightens no- 
body else, and whois affrighted by every body 
and every thing, is to us the great object of 
terror, of precaution, and of vigorous attack. 
You remember the fable of the hare and the 
frogs. On this point, I verily begin to believe 
that Mr. Pitt is stark mad, but that he is in 
the cold fit of this phrenitic fever.” 

** J conceive that the last disturbances, and 
those the most important, and which have the 
Sane sat not originate, nor have they 
their greatest among the Catholics: 
but there is, and ever bas been, a strong re- 
— Protestant faction in Ireland, which 
persecuted the Catholics as long as persecu- 


same faction would dupe them to become ac- 
complices in effectuating the same purposes ; 
and thus either by t y or seduction would 
accomplish their ruin. It was with grief I 
saw last year with the Catholic delegates a 
gentleman who was not of their religion, or 
united to them in any avowable bond of a pub- 
lic interest, acting as their secretary in their 
most confidential concerns. I afterwards found, 
that this gentleman’s name was implicated in a 
correspondence with certain Protestant conspi- 
rators and traitors, who are acting in direct 
connexion with the enemies of all government 
and religion. He might be innocent; and I 
am very sure that those who employed and 
trusted him, were perfectly ignorant of his 
treasonable correspondences and designs, if such 
he had; but as ke has thought proper to quit 
the king’s dominions about the time of the 
investigation of that conspiracy, unpleasant in- 
ferences may have been drawn from it.” 

In this letter, which is addressed to the be- 
fore-mentioned Mr. Keogh, and so near the 
end of the writer’s life as November 1796, we 
also discover the subjoined striking expressions 
respecting Ireland, which are applicable at all 
times. 

“-In a general way, I am but too well ac- 
quainted with the distracted state of Ireland, 
and with the designs of the public enemy 
pointed at that kingdom. I have my own 
thoughts upon the causes of those evils. You 
do me justice in saying, in your letter of July, 
that I am a true Irishman. Considering as I 
do England as my country, of long habit, of 
obligation, and of establishment, and that my 
primary duties are hers, I cannot conceive how 
a map can be a genuine Englishman, without 
being at the same time a true Irishman, though 
fortune should have made his birth on this side 
the water. I think the same sentiments ought 
to be reciprocal on the part of Ireland, and if 
possible with much stronger reason. Ireland 
cannot be separated one moment from Eng- 
land, without losing every source of her 
present prosperity, and even hope of her 
future. I am very much afflicted, deeply and 
bitterly afflicted, to see that a very small fac. 
tion in Ireland should arrogate it to itself to be 
the whole of that great kingdom ; I am more 
afflicted in seeing that a very minute part of 
that small faction should be able to persuade 
any person here, that on the support of their 
power the connexion of the two kingdoms 
essentially depends. This strange error, if per- 
severed in (as I am afraid it will), must accom- 
plish the ruin of both countries. At the same 
time, I must as bitterly regret, that any persons 
who suffer by the inance of that cor- 
rupt fragment of a faction, should totally mis. 
take the cause of their evils, as well as their 


remedy—if, a remedy can be at all looked |d 


for ; which I confess I am not sanguine enough 
to expect in any event, or from the exertions 
of any person ; and least of all from exertions 
of mine, even if I had either health or pro- 
spect of life commensurate to so difficult an un- 
page 4 I say, I do regret that the con- 
duct of those who suffer should give any advan- 
tage to those who are resolved to tyrannise. I 
do believe that this conduct has served only as 
a pretext for aggravating the calamities of that 
y, which though superior in number, is 
rom many cir much inferior in force. 
I believe there are very few cases which will 
justify a revolt against the established govern- 
ment of a country, let its constitution be what 
it will; and even its abuses should be 
great and provoking: but I am sure there is 








tion would answer their purpose, and now the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


science or to prudence, fo menace resi 
when there is no means of effecting it, nor 
haps in the major part any disposition. Yo, 
know the state of that country better than | 
can pretend to do; but I could wish, if ther 
was any use in retrospect, that those 

had been forborn ; because they have caused g 
real alarm in some weak though well-inten, 
tioned minds, and because they furnish the 
bold and crafty with pretences for exciting g 
persecution of a much more fierce and terrible 
nature than I.ever remember, even when the 
country was under a system of laws apparen; 
less favourable to its tranquillity and good go. 
vernment, at the same time that sober exertion 
has lessened in the exact proportion in which 
flashy menaces increased. Pusillanimiity (as 
often it does) has succeeded to rage and fury. 
Against all reason, experience, and observa. 
tion, many persons in Ireland have taken it 
into their heads, that the influence of the g0- 
vernment here has been the cause of the mis. 
demeanour of persons in power in that country, 
and that they are suffering under the yoke of 
a British domination. I must speak the truth 
—I must say, that all the evils of Ireland ori. 
ginate within itself; that it is the boundless 
credit which is given to an Irish cabal, that 
produces whatever mischiefs both countries may 
feel in their relation. England has hardly any 
thing to do with Irish government. I heartily 
wish it were otherwise; but the body of the 
people of England, even the most active politi. 
cians, take little or no concern in the affairs of 
Ireland. They are, therefore, by the minister 
of this country, who fears upon that account 
no responsibility here, and who shuns all re. 
sponsibility in Ireland, abandoned to the direc. 
tion of those who are actually in possession of 
its internal government: this has been the 
case more eminently for these five or six last 
years; and it is a system, if it deserves that 
name, not likely to be altered.” 

Burke’s affliction for the loss of his son has 
been immortalised by his powerful pen ; ‘and in 
these letters are several melancholy allusions to 
the same misfortune. But we shall not go 
further into a work of the character of which a 
competent estimate may be made from what 
we have already said and done. We must com. 
plain of a considerable number of very needless 
asterisks, which either attempt to shield names 
which cannot be mistaken, or puzzle the reader 
where he should be informed. Still we repeat, 
that this publication is a very welcome one; 
and we with sympathy almost every syl- 
lable from the pen of Edmund Burke. Per. 
haps we cannot conclude better than with the 
touching picture of himself in the last letter but 
one (1st June, 1797), when he had returned 
from Bath to Beaconsfield, where he soon after 


turn, I cannot help smiling at the th 
Woodford’s seeing it in so gay a point of view; 
for I am sure if I should live to see you, you 
will rather think.me a —_ dug ead - 7 
grave than a man going, as I am, into 1 

am infinitely, wed than when I left this, and 
far more emaciated. ‘ Pallor in ore sedet, 
macies in corpore toto.’ I look like Ovid's 
envy, but thank God without much envying 
any one; and certainly not in a condition 
be envied, those who pr cate 
the dreadful evils of every kind are im. 
pending over-us. Adieu.” 


ied. 
“ A? to the state of my body since vie: hy 


Sanaa a 
The Pine-Tree Dell, and Other Tales. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, J. Andrews. 








no case in which it ia justifiable, either to con- 


Tue author of Highways and Byways gives & 
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description of some of those lit- 
ry valleys which, untouched by the 
hand of man, seem favourites where Natgre 
has lavished all her luxuriance—filled with 
wild flowers, ing springs, and green shrubs: 
such a vale is, we think, meet emblem of a 
young mind in its first season of poetry and 
romance; when, being in a world of its own, 
it revels in the luxury of fresh feelings and 
fair creations. Such are the volumes before 
us; tales of wild interest, touched by beauty 
and passion, and giving evidence of a soil 
whose natural richness well deserves cultiva- 
tion. The Pine-Tree Dell is a tale of super- 
natural agency and human interest ; it is well 
told, and the character of Hilda a conception 
worthy of poetry. The story of the Venetian 
Artist is beautifully commenced, but it falls off 
towards the end. The Enchanted Island is a 
failure; the imaginative is not the absurd: 
our author’s vein does not lie in the humour- 
ous. The Poet’s Love Story we have pur- 
posely kept to the last, as we can speak of it in 
terms of unqualified praise: perhaps the hero’s 
first’ reading’ Shakespeare is a fair specimen of 
the fanciful elegance of the style. The interest 
of the tale, for we will not spoil it by meagre 
analysis, we must leave to, we doubt not, its 
numerous readers. 
-“T remember perfectly well, it was on a 
warm summer evening that I strolled out to a 
favourite seat of mine under an old oak tree, 
with a soft barik of moss round it, and so placed 
that it caught the’last rays of the evening sun, 
and was away from every sound and noise ex- 
cept a little babbling brook that ran through 
the copsewood. That evening I left my father 
dozing over his pipe and his newspaper, and 
stole out to my favourite haunt with the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ under my arm ; and I 
never can forget the enthusiastic delight I felt 
on my first perusal of this piece. Fancy, gen- 
tle reader, if you have the least spark of poetry 
in your soul, fancy what it would be to read 
Shakspeare for the first time, and never to 
have heard of him before ; to read him without 
ion and without expectation ; to have 
the pleasure and vanity of finding out his beau- 
ties, without having seen him murdered on the 
stage, or mutilated in hackneyed quotations ; to 
read him without reference to imputed plagi- 
atism and disputed readings ; in short, to come 
to him in all the freshness of poetic feelings 








of sensations and ideas that were yet mysteries ; 
for I daily felt the truth of the observation, that 
the more one knows, the more one finds still 
unknown. I had not yet begun to find myself 
ignorant, for the acquisition of the very little 
knowledge I was so sudden, that I 
had not recovered from the blaze of my own 
acquirements. A single taper will dazzle the 
eyes of one who has just emerged from dark- 
ness. Shakspeare was a library to me of poetry, 
of philosophy, of morality; I read his works 
till I almost knew them by heart ; and to those 
days of my ignorance, when I knew only poetry 
and nature, do I look back as the purest and 
happiest of my life: other joys came more rap- 
turous, other pride of higher attainments; but 
that evening when I read Shakspeare for the 
first time, and felt as it were a new soul 
awakened within me, was, I repeat, one of the 
happiest of my life.” 

If imagination and feeling, embodied in in- 
teresting fictions, can render volumes attrac- 
tive, these certainly are so: and we recommend 
them most especially to our young and our fair 
readers ; from one of whom, we should guess, 
they have emanated. 





Moods and Tenses. By One of Us. 12mo. 
pp- 200. London, 1827. R. Glynn. 


THERE is a great deal of talent in this little 
volume: much of that quick and rianie obser- 
vation which constitutes wit—much of that 
enthusiastic feeling which is in itself poetry. 
The following have, we think, much 
to recommend them, though they are not free 
from blemish on the score of composition. 


* With what a fairy 7 doth Memory 

Call os past to throng the present hour, 

Wielding her wand of more than wizard power 

O’er of fore-gone reality— 

Till all that was, in life’s variety, 

Bright = and dark—forgotten griefs and gladness— 

Tales of old time, and joys long-past, and sadness— 

Obeying her all-viewless ——. 

Join in s chorus! The enchantress breathes 

Her incantations in a thought—that wreathes 

Itself a garland from the varied flowers 

Of years and years revived—while on she scours, 

Up, up—uncheck’d—untired—to times far gone 

with speed for which an instant’s thousandth were too 
long.” 


7 * * * 
** True love hath wordless language all its own, 
Heard in the heart ;—and yet there’s eloquence 
Beyond their meaning—yea, a sense 
Oft-times in words,—when a kind voice hath grown 
sweet thoughts fed) into a tremulous tone 
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A came o'er the colour of my hat. 

Tee tee was black grew brown—and then. men 

With both their eyes (they stated with one before)— 

The wonder now was two-fold—and it seemed 

Strange that a thing so torn and old should still 

Be worn by one who might——but let that pass! 

I had my reasons, which might be revealed 

But for some counter-reasons, far more strong, 

Which tied my ‘one to silence. Time passed on. 

Green spring, and flowery summer—autumn brown, 

And frosty winter came,—and went, and came, 

And still, through all the seasons of two years, 

In park, in city, yea, at routs and balls 

The hat was worn and borne. Then folks grew wild 

With curiosity, and w rose, 

And questions passed about—how one so trim 

In coats, boots, pumps, gloves, trowsers, could in- 
ce 


scon 
His caput in a covering so vile. 


A change came o’er the nature of my hat. 
Grease-spots appeared—but still in silence, on 
I wore it—and then family and friends 
Glared madly at each other. There was one 
Who said—but hold—no matter what was said; 
A time may come when I—away, away— 
net ben bay oy noe can I reveal 

‘oughts, that do lie too deep for common minds— 
Till then the world shall nets luck out the heart 
Of this my mystery. When I will—I will !— 
The hat was now greasy, and old, and torn— 
But torn, old, greasy, still I wore it on. 


A change came o’er the business of this hat. 
Women, and men, and children, scowled on me— 
was shunned—I was alone! 


loved, within whose apa 
I treasured up my heart, looked cold as death— 
Love's fires went out—extinguished by a hat. 
Of those that knew 


j A 
Others in horrid mockery laughed outright ;— 
Yea, dogs, deceived by instinct’s dubious ray, 
Fixing swart glare on my. hat, 
Mistook me for a r, and they ~s 
» strangers, lover, dogs— 
pervaded all—it was my hat. 
A change, it was the last, came o’er this hat. 
For lo! at length, the cir; months went round : 
The period was accomp!. i—and one day 
This tattered, brown, old, greasy, coverture 
Time had endeared its vileness) was transferred 
'o the in of a wan son 
Of Israel's fated friends once more 
Greeted my digits with the wonted squeeze: 
Once more I went my, way, along, along, 
And plucked no wondering gaze; the hand of scorn 
With its annoying finger, men, and » 
an ae grew pointless, jokeless, » growl. 


And at last, not least of rescued blessings, love, 
Love sm on me » when I assumed 

A bran new beaver of the André mould; 

And then the laugh was mine, for then out came 
The secret of this strangeness—’twas a Bet!” 


Upon the whole, we repeat our. opinion, that 
Moods and Tenses is a clever and. amusing 


(B volume; and we rejoice to see the author ac- 
oft dear.emotion, which may haply seem knowledge himself to be “* One of Us.” 

To others nothing—and yet a gleam 

A an anxious heart—for then 

That under-breathed, affection-touched power 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, less hour— 
When, from one word thus uttered falteringly, 
Within the heart there sp up suddenly 

A feeling far from as temoved— 

The first young feeling that we are not all un-loved.” 


In the first of these quotations the close occur- 
rence of the words “‘ variety,” “‘ varied,” “‘ fore- 
gone,”’ “* fargone,” “ long-past,” “* too long,” 
detract, as we have noticed, from the polish and 


and young enthusiasmi; to be able to feel 

Ie and to feel it for the first time by read- 

One must have been almost 

situated as I was, to ‘comprehend the rush of 

delight I experienced as I went on. It was 

like magic to me. I had no need of explana- 

tion, I had no need of knowledge to under- 

stand my subject; for Shakspeare is so truly 

the poet of nature, that ignorant as I was of 

every thing but nature, my imagination readily 
conceived every thing he told. The novelty to 
me of dramatic dialogue brought the scene 
completely before my eyes ; and in the play I 
first read, most of the characters are so en- 
tirely fanciful, they called back again some of 
the dear wild visions I had discarded, and I 
was ‘carried back to the of my child- 
hood’s thoughts. The closing light of the even- 
ing forced me to shut the book ; but I sat a long 
time under the oak tree musing on the scenes 
Thad ‘read, till ‘my fancy had peopled ‘every 
tree and ‘distant dell with elves and spi- 

Tits, and T almost expected to see a Hermia and 
& Helena come out from the recesses of the 
Wood. Love, stich'as is so bedutifully described 
in this play, was as yet ‘an. incomprehensible 
feeling to me: but’l plaved it with ‘the world 
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Memoir of Augustine Vincent, Windsor He- 
rald. By N. H. Nicolas, Esq. &c. 12mo. 
pp- 120. London, 1827. W. Pickering. 

Mr. Nicotas is*a gentleman who certainly 

does not suffer the talents with which nature 

has endowed him to lie idle: he has published. 
within a short period, a great many useful 
works “ose subjects connected with heraldry 
elegancy of the composition, though the thoughts | #24 genealogy, and others better adapted to the 
ath eto “si ne se san The same oan general reader; and, from the list of those he 
applies to “ heart,” thrice repeated in the se- |! known to be e upon, is obviously 
cond; and to “ words” and “ word.” A pa-|endowed with a more than usual degree of 
rody on Lord Byron’s “ Darkness” affords a industrious application in matters of research. 
fair specimen both of the writer’s humorous | The name of Augustine Vincent, the subject of 
and poetical powers. It is entitled the ‘+ Old| the present memoir, appears to a catalogue of 

Hat,” and is as follows :—- nobility, compiled and presented to the world 

ype Satie ee and under particular circumstances in the latter 
etnahinn tihin was gude,pan aS wore end of the reign of James I:: and he is 
It on, and people wondered as I esteemed to have been a very active member 
Some turned to Carat ont wy ty, of a ove of his profession, having left for the use of the 
But still my hat, although so fasbionless a Heralds’ Office above'230 volumes of pedigrees, 

&c. &c. In laying this Memoir before the’ 


= com neat opeere, Bas << 
u ow—my con' warm 3 blic, Mr. Nicolas v didly (not ver 
pening cog public, ery candidly (not very 
ene wen Se run elegantly) states, that— 
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The want (as has been said before) of brim. 
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* A scholar’s life, it has been well remarked, 
presents but few incidents worthy of com- 
memoration ; for study and retirement neces- 
sarily p that extensive intercourse with 
the world which affords biography its most 
interesting materials. This observation applies 
still more strongly to a man whose reputation 
was alone acquired by researches of a very 
abstruse nature, and w fame rests upon no 
other basis than those monuments of his in- 
dustry by which his successors in his profession 
have so materially benefited.” 

Vincent’s life was short, for he died at the 
age of forty-four, and, beyond his meritorious 
collection of pedigrees, it produced only a single 
incident, the publication of a volume which 
arose out of a dispute between Camden, the 
celebrated author of the Britannia, and Ralph 
Brooke, York Herald of Arms, who had giver 
the topographical writer a severe literary cas- 
tigation for certain errors which he deemed 
prejudicial to the descents of the nobility; 
which produced a reply and rejoinder, written 
in a style never resorted to by modern critics, 
who convey their asperities in refined language, 
and abstain from personalities. This violent 
altercation between two of the sworn genealo- 
gists of the realm, respecting their profession, 
has been related with considerable effect in 
D’Israeti’s * s of Authors;” and at 
large in the; ‘‘ Bibliotheca Heraldica,” where 
all the books on both sides of the question are 
reviewed. Camden, Clarencieux King of Arms, 
doubtless considered it infra dig. to notice his 
subordinate:in office ; and confined himself to 
a Latin address to the reader, in his next 
edition of the Britannica, but wisely adopted 
all Brooke’s corrections. of pedigrees. After 


this,:Vineent came into the field of gant t 
e 


and we may venture to ask, what would 

the feelings of the York Herald of the present 
day, if, after having found it necessary to pub- 
lish a second edition of a Catalogue of Nobility, 
the first edition should be reprinted word for 
word, with severe reflections upon his incapa- 
city by a pursuivant, or herald’s attendant ? 
Such was the conduct of Vincent, whose justi- 
fication is herein attempted. Brooke has 
always been treated with unmeasured severity 
by his successors in office; and it appears from 
the preface, that the materials for this investi- 
gation, as it is called, were furnished by the 
present York Herald, and Garter King of 
Arms; but they only consist of a few ex- 
tracts, whetice the reader cannot be enabled 
to form an impartial judgment; and the 
seekers after truth must.go to the bottom of 
the well. Ralph Brooke, whose life is also 
given, is herein admitted to have been emi- 
nently skilful in his profession: but is stated 
to have been ungentlemanlike in his conduct 
towards his colleagues—avowing his contempt 
of their heraldic knowledge in no very com- 
plaisant terms. He was indeed a sad knave, 
and was not only expert at tricking,” a qualifi- 
cation hea ta for every herald, but was 
addicted to playing tricks on his superiors, and 
once actualy cheated the Garter King of his 
day out of a coat of arms! He managed to 
oe oh age of the royal arms of Arragon— 
nothing less—for a chur! of the lowest grade of 
society, on paying the accustomed fees of office : 
when was done, he the Garter 
King to the censure of the Earl Marshall ; and 
not. only that, but it being considered an 
affront to the crown of Spain, he was severely 
fined in the star chamber court. This circum- 
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stance is seriously related in Gibson’s Life of 
Camden, and it is added, that ‘* Brooke de- 
clared openly in court, that it was, from begin- 
ning to end, a contrivance of his own, to gain 
an opportunity of convincing their lordships of 
the sordidness of the Garter King, who, for 


knavery.” No excuse can possibly be offered 
for such vindictive conduct, but his having 
been superseded in his office by persons of 
inferior capacity. Vincent, without this pro- 
vocation, poured out his coarse and personal 
attacks upon the aged Brooke, from no other 
apparent motive than that of securing the 
friendship of his patron Camden, who had failed 
in silencing his genealogical rival by his scholas- 


tic reply. 

We really think the whole of this bitter 
quarrel had better have remained in the works of 
the original opponents, where those who have 
any curiosity upon the subject will not fail 
to seek it. 

This little volume contains, however, many 
excellent observations by Mr. Nicolas on the 
duties of a herald, &c.; for which we have 
great pleasure in recommending it to the notice 
of all collectors of books upon that subject. 
The wood-cut of the arms of Vincent, we are 
informed in the preface, was contributed by 
Bluemantle, the Norfolk Herald Extraordinary ; 
and at p. 106 we are told that the device of a 
bear holding a banner, the badge engraved in 
Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, was derived 
from the circumstance of one of Vincent’s 
ancestors having been clerk of the kitchen to 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick. 





Cécile ; ou, les Passions. By M. E. Jouy.* 
“ JEaN-J acQueEs,” says M. Jouy, “ published 
la Nouvelle Heloise because he knew the age 
in which he lived, and that it was necessary to 
produce a love-romance, in order to secure the 
auspices of a gallant court and a frivolous pub- 
lic. I send the following letters to the press in 
opposition to the manners which surround me, 
in opposition to the movement of the age, and 
the tendency of men’s minds.” Well! this is 
bold and frank. Cécile is a romance in opposi- 
tion to the public taste. The reader is informed 
that it is so; and this renders any preamble 
from m¢ unnecessary. However, I am desirous 
of saying a few words on the preface to the 
work, were it only to communicate to the pub- 
lic M. Jouy’s: opinion of Sir Walter Scott. 
M. Jouy does not like the style of the Author 
of Waverley ; “a style,” he says, “ bad in 
itself; a = eminently vicious ; to which all 
the flexibility of the most varied talent can 
give only a frivolous attraction ;” for Sir 
Walter Scott, “* destitute of philosophy, never 
troubles himself to submit to judgment the 
morality of actions or of men.” Again: “ the 
meanest compiler of anecdotes is a greater his- 
torian than he is: after having ransacked the 
old chronicles, he contents himself with copying 
curious and surprising passages,””—as I did just 
now from the preface to Cécile. But “ the fa- 
culty of inventing ideal , of investing 
them with celestial beauty, of communicating 
to them a superhuman life, this faculty of cre- 
ation is unknown to the Scottish romance- 
writer.” Witness Rebecca in Ivanhoe, and 
Jeany Deans in the Heart of Mid-Lothian ! 
Nevertheless, it is said that those romances 
have been prodigiously successful! No doubt 
it is ‘* because they exhibit less a perfect com- 

* This smart and able review we have translated from 
Le Globe, in compliment to the spirit with which it is 








written. It treats of the many Her- 
mits and of Scylla very little ceremony. 


the sake of a fee, would be guilty of so gross aj pe 
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position than a confusion of objects thrown 
gether by chance.” Melodrama has sae 
** at the present day, the style derived from the 
mountebanks of the Boulevards is in full power: 
we have returned to the great combat of Ma. 
demoiselle de Scudery, and te the historical 
rsonages of Clelie.”” This is the reason that 
ple like Peveril of the Peak and Quentin 
_ adie ‘¢ T do not believe,” adds M, Jouy, 
“ that this caprice of a depraved taste will last 
long 5 and I will not shew any deference to it 
by flattering the public.” Excellent! very ex. 
cellent! ‘* The public wish for melodramas; 
I will not give them any.” We are about to 
see whether the author of Cécile abides by his 
determination. But in entering on an analysis 
of his work, I must beg M. Jouy’s leave still 
to transcribe as nearly as possible his own ex. 
pressions. May they serve as a passport to my 
article! When one is about to give an account 
of a romance published ‘‘ in opposition to the 
movement of the age, and the tendency of men’s 
minds,” one cannot be too cautious. 

Charaeters——M. de Clénord, an old naval 
commissary, vain, austere, and selfish, who 
makes his wife very unhappy.—Madame de 
Clénord ; ‘* handsome without brilliancy, bene. 
volent without ostentation, pious without inte. 
lerance: more of moral than of practical good. 
ness.” Cécile de Clénord, their daughter ; “six. 
teen years of age, dark hair, blue eyes, slight 
figure: her look a caress, her smile a blessing: 
complexion of lilies and roses; a thousatd 
charms already formed, and a thousand others 
forming ; every one of her attractions revealing 
a quality of her mind, or a virtue of het heart; 
in one word, beauty such as it was defined 
by Plato.” Pauline d’Amercour, Cécile’s 
friend ; “ light hair, beautiful black eyes, which 
sparkle with all the vivacity and gaiety of her 

ter, of which they are the faithful 
mirror.”—-Madame de Neuville, Madame de 
Clénord’s sister ; ‘‘ uniting coquetry with sensi- 
bility, folly with reason, giddiness with 
priety, she has found the secret of proceed a 
these contradictions, and of forming with them 
the most amiable and original character.” 
The Comte de Montford, a man of rank, rich 
and witty ; his figure noble, but soul-less: tall, 
but without elegance or symmetry; there is 
an impertinence in the manner in which he 
carries his head, of the cause of which one is 
always on the point of asking him: he seems 
so satisfied with himself, that every body else is 
dissatisfied with him; he has filled the court 
and the city with rumours of his successful 
gallantries; his vices are the result of habit, 
not of passion.”—Anatole de Césanne, Madame 
de Clénord’s brother ; “ twenty-eight years old, 
he seems searcely twenty-five. He is a stout 
young man, five feet six or seven: an easy 
and milit walk, a brown complexion, & 
noble air, a look at once amiable and haughty: 
he has fine light hair, which he wears 
powder, and cut very short: he’ seems a bust 
of Caracalla.”"—Charles d’Epival ; “ intellectual 
without pretension, elevated in his sentiments, 
a frank tone, a look of sincerity, the expression 
of goodness.”"M. de Césanne, Anatole’sfather, 
seventy-nine years of age; ‘“ he exhibits the 
ruins of an excellent soldier in his day. 
> aa peasants, priests, Bohemians, and 

diers. 

The action begins in the month of Fe 
bruary, 1786. itt Madame de Ciénord’s 
family are assembled in her castle of Beauvott, 
where they wait with great impatience for 
Anatole de Césanne, who is on his return from 
the East Indies. At length he arrives, all is 
feasting and rejoicing at the castle, “ the fated 
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the return of his prodigal son ;” 
y is overjoyed except M. de Césanne, 
ruins,” who “ in recovering his son, the 
ing portrait of an adored spouse, seems to 
s wife a second time.” To divert him, 
tes his adventures: the detail is 
.winded, for ‘+ he has dissipated his life in 
the wotld, and returned to port on the ruins of 
the shipwreck.” However, he has not alto. 
lost his tithe ; for, in the country of the 
ahrattas, he met with an invaluable treasure, 
a true friend. Charles d’Epival (that is his 
name,) had been taken by pirates in the Persian 
and was languishing in slavery, when one 
fortunate day Anatole met him. ‘“ From com. 
passion he instantly passed to the desire of 
being useful to him ; and this desire became a 
necessity to a heart drawn by the instinct of a 
secret sympathy which operated upon him 
without his knowledge.” _ Anatole delivers the 
prisoner, who returns to Rennes, while his 
friend tepairs to Beauvoir. They agree to 
correspond, and as Cécile is a romance in letters, 
they punctually keep their word. 

Gifted with a great facility in rendering the 
most abstract truths easy of comprehension, 
Anatole amuses himself by giving lessons to 
his niece. He makes her study eloquence, his. 
tory, and even the dramatic art ; and as for the 
sciences, the elements of which he thinks it 
necessary to teach his young scholar, ‘ he fol- 
lows Fontenelle’s path ; and raises her, with- 
éut losing sight of the earth, to the most sub« 


lime metaph speculations.” With such a | sages. 
master, Cui aube a rapid pongpee. * You 


will be surprised,” writes Anatole to Charles, 
“ at the inconceivable ease with which a young 
sixteen years of age seizes truths of the 
i class ; you will be compelled to admire 
the extent, the justice, and even the depth of 
her reflections.”” These emphatic praises alarm 
Charles d’Epival. He is greatly afraid that the 
preceptor will fall in love with his pupil. In 
vain does Anatole reply that the name of uncle 
does not render a man an automaton ; in vain 
does he exclaim, “ Perish the monster who 
would ever dare to wither with the impure 
breath of seduction this young plant—the pride 
of nature, and the limit of her power!’ Charles 
does not cease to abuse him in high terms—and 
that he knows how to do so, “‘ the 
of the fire which you cherish in your 
”” he writes to his friend, ‘ escape in all 
3 you have both drunk the poisoned 

3 love, and its frightful train—jealousy, 
inquietude, will extinguish in storms 

dawn of that beautifal day which was rising 
you.” Further on :—*‘ In your danger- 
security; you imprudently enjoy a calm— 
precursor of the storms which are accumu- 
lating over your head, and the rapid explosion 
of which will annihilate your dearest hopes.” 
Alas! Charles d’Epival is but too good a pro- 
Anatole loves his niecesCécile loves 
re wa > —_ would she conceal it. Ana- 
wv foot slips on the turf, falls, and 
hurts himself; and at the same moment Cécile 
faints. Soon afterwards, ill, given 


the 


that dying of love. An embarrass. 
ing situation for an uncle! What is he to do? 
The most pressing demand upon him is to save 
his niece’s life, A magical word—‘ I love you 
also,” restores Cécile’s health. New letters 
from the moralist Charles—Anatole affects a 
stoical continence ; but, after a dinner on the 
grass, in. the park of Chambord, at which the 
unele and the niece had drunk out of the same 
and eaten. with the same fork, 
designs of prudence vani “ Like the 


venomous insect which turns the sugar of the 


‘body. 


budding flower into poison, Anatole draws from 
the lips of innocence, forgetfulness of virtue, 
and desire for guilt.”” A fine occasion for more 
moralising. Charles does not fail to avail him- 
self of it: and, in conclusion, advises his friend 
to blow out his brains. Anatole seizes his pis- 
tols, and repairs to the vault consecrated to the 
sepulchre of his ancestors. Oh, surprise! the 
door is open—-he approaches tremblingly—and 
by the light of a lamp fancies he sees the shade 
of Cécile resting on Madame de Césanne’s 
tomb. Yes, it is Cécile! Cécile herself. ** Your 
resolution decides mine,” she exclaims, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of her lover; “ the 
same motive has brought us to this place; if 
wish it, we will never leave it.”” Anatole 
loses his reason. ** Cécile, distracted, prostrate 
on the maternal tomb, and with one hand em- 
bracing the cinerary urn, is no longer a sacred 
object to her uncle. Overpowered by the deli- 
rium of their senses, their lips united, their 
souls mingled, incest and sacrilege were con- 
summated.’”’ Suddenly, the lamp went out with 
a great noise; Cécile uttered a lamentable cry ; 
the uncle took his niece in his arms, and ad. 
vanced at hazard; but, ‘the earth opened 
under him, and he found himself buried with 
his precious burden.” 

Let us breathe a little. What a terrible 
scene! And how right M. Jouy is to despise 
the effusions of the melodramatic theatre ! They 
are greatly inferior. And as for inflated pas- 
, is it not evident, that Anatole leaves far 
behind him the,Vampire of La Porte St. Mar- 
tin? But are you fond of phantasmagoria ? 
Follow our heroes into the enchanted tower of 
the castle of Bruyéres :—caverns, Bohemians, 
broken stairs, traps; dungeons, combats, sor- 
cerers, ghosts, spirits of wine, Bengal lights,— 
nothing is wanting. Iam wrong. M. Jouy 
has forgotten to introduce the electrical ma- 
chine which plays so important a part in one 
of Anne Radcliffe’s romances. In order not to 
deprive you of the pleasure of surprise, I will 
pass over all these adventures, and come to the 
denouement. 

The inhabitants of Beauvoir had no sus- 
picion of the amatory scene in the catacombs: 
but, as Cécile describes it to her friend Pauline, 
and Anatole to his'friend Charles (whose friend 
again, Madame de Neuville, amuses herself by 
unsealing his letters), it soon becomes one of 
those secrets which are known to almost every 
M. de Clénord, however, suspects no- 
thing, and thinks of marrying his daughter. 
It is indeed high time. Need I name Cécile’s 
intended husband? It is that Comte de Mont- 
ford, of whom so villanous a portrait has already 
been painted. But the nuptial ceremony must 
be retarded ; for, to use the expression con- 


isecrated to such an occasion, our heroine car- 
‘ries in her breast a pledge of her love. She 


goes to Barréges, where she gives birth to a 
charming little girl. Madame de Clénord dies. 
Cécile’s marriage with the Comte de Montford' 
is irrevocably decided upon. She flies to a con- 
vent, and becomes a nun. Anatole, mad, enters 
the church by force on the day appointed for 
her taking the veil, upsets the pulpits, knocks 
down the priests, is himself dangerously wounded 
in the head, and in consequence of that wound 
recovers his reason. He then kills the Comte 
de Montford, and attempts to set fire to the 
convent of iche, that he may snatch his 
mistress from it; but an overflowing of the 
Loire opportunely occurs. The monastery is 
inundated. Anatole embarks in a vessel, res- 
cues Cécile, and: flies to hide himself with her 





in the castle of Bruyéres. The castle is be- 


sieged ; the lovers escape to America; and ar- 
tive at Boston, “‘ where their first care is to 
have their union blessed by a Catholic priest.’ 
If they had had it blessed by a Protestant 
minister, I should not have esteemed them the 
less. However, for the marriage of a nun, # 
Catholic priest is better; it is; I believe, more 
correct, 


I have said nothing of the episode of Adine 
Franval. She is also a victim of the passions : 
a young; innocent, unsuspicious lady, who, 
deceived by perjury, hides her shame in a con. 
vent, where she dies in despair. All this 
seems to me to be a little old: Candidly speak. 
ing, I find nothing new in the work, except 
the last half of the prefacé, and a descriptive 
table of contents :—very happy innovation in @ 
romance, and of incontestable utility. For in. 
stance, if the adventure related in the thirty- 
seventh letter should appear to you to be tire- 
some, the descriptive table teaches you that you 
are wrong, and that the adventuré is amusing. 
Anatole thinks that Providence is the baptis- 
mal name of Chance. In’ the seventy-second 
letter, Charles eagerly refutes this sophism. 
Now if you think this refutation weak, so much 
the worse for you; for, according to the de. 
scriptive table, it is a powerful tation, In 
truth, refutations are rather plentiful in Cécile. 
There is a refutation of Rousseau on suicide— 
an argument against the barbarity of our laws 
—endless dissertations on infanticide—on Se- 
neca—on manicheism, &¢. Some interesting 
scenes are swallowed up by this chads of philo- 
sophical theses. 

This judgment will appear severe to the au- 
thor of Cécile. But as M. Jouy will riot flatter 
the public, why should I, who am one of the 
public, flatter M. Jony ? Besides, he is allowed, 
if by accident he should read this article, to 
see nothing in it but “ the caprice of a depraved 
taste.”’ Cc. 
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Ancient Unedited Monuments of Grecian Art, 
from Collections in various Countries, prin- 
cipally in Great Britain, Iliustrated and Ex 
plained. By James Millingen, Esq. F.S:A. 
&ec. &e. Ato. 

Ir gives us real pain to find’ that a work so 

highly valuable and interesting to the lovers of 

art as that before us, is to be discontititied, 
owing to the want of encouragemient to eridble 
the classical editor to complete it. It has long 
been a: reflection made’ by artists and anti. 
quaries in other countries, that Great Britain 
ihas produced so few works’on art, or illustrat. 
fing the valuable monuments of antiquity whith 

\we possess, either in public museums'or in pri- 

lvate collections; and we-did hope when stich a 

idesideratum was offered to be supplied’ by a 

[person every way so competent: todo it well as’ 

(Mr. Millingen, that the encouragement he 

‘would meet with would be equal to the im. 

\portance of the undertaking. In his prospectu 

lor plan, we were informed that the work would’ 

ibe completed in sixteen numbers, each’to coris 
jtain six plates, with letter-press ; and the price 
jof each number to be fifteen shillings: at the 

‘tenth number, Mr. Millingen declares, that, in 

‘consequence of the great’ expense in getting up 

the work, and'the little encou ent he has 

met with in this country to continue’ it, he is 
obliged to close’ his labours at the tenth nutfi- 
ber :—we quote his own words frem the pre- 
face of the last number. ‘‘ Though fully aware 
that all previous attempts of the kind:in this 
country, except directed’ by li societies, 





or men of it rank and opulence, had failed 
the author that;. sinee the acquisition of 





of Phidias, the formation of « 
, and the appéarance of a re- 
hould have met with more 


ee . In that expectation, however, 
he has disappointed ; and, owing to the 
smal]: number of subscribers, having experienced 
a considerable. loss, he is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work, which, instead of six- 
teen numbérs, will be confined to ten. He 
has been obliged, in particular, to renounce his 
intention of making known what is’ most. re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of 
obtaining access to some collections, and the 
high prices required by artists.’ * * ‘* From 
the disregard entertained in this country for 
archeological pursuits, and, indeed, for the 
fine arts themselves, uhless when subservient 
to the gratification of vanity, it is difficult that 
a similar undertaking can éver be attempted by 
any individual. No booksellers will 

it at their risk; and if an author ventures to 
publish for his own account, an express or im- 
plied combination exists among them to coun- 
teract his views.” * * * ‘* The manner in 
which it (the work) has been received on the 

Continent, affords him, in some measure, a 
compensation for the unfavourable reception it 
has experienced in his own country. Being in 
a language not generally understood, its circu- 
lation could not “be very extensive; but had it 
been ina more familiar, he doubts 
not, from the experience he has acquired on 
former occasions,* that sufficient encourage- 
ment would have been afforded to enable him 
to accomplish his object.’ 

. It is' mortifying to reflect that so little inter- 
est should be taken in the arts, or the literature 
connécted with them, in a country so distin. 
guished as ours in all other respects. The 
price of the above work is so trifling, that we 
cannot for a moment allow ourselves to think 
that that has prevented a more extended pa- 
tronage : it can only be attributed to another, 
and we fear its real cause,—the general disre- 
gard entertained in this country for productions 
in or connected with the -higher class of art. 
Particular examples of patronage have been 
shewn ‘of late years by a few distinguished 
persons, and that in a munificent way; and 
to.them the gratitude of all those who wish to 
see the fine arts of their country flourish is 
eminently due ; but it grieves us to find that 

are so few am the. enlightened and 
wealthy who follow their example in affording 
our artists an opportunity of shewing that 
Great Britain has talent, if called forth, to give 
her the same pre-eminence over other nations 
in art, that she possesses in other respects. We 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Millingen on the 
ability he has displayed in his work, as far as 
he has carried it; and we as sincerely regret 
the. circumstances which have preventing his 
completing it as he originally intended. Those 
who possess the work will know how to appre- 
ciate the talent and labour necessary to produce 
the highly interesting and erudite matter it 
contains, 


rc 
Alexander's Travels from India to England. 

Iw our Review of this work, we last week broke 
off where the late Persian ambassador to Eng- 
land was introduced at the royal court of Per- 
sia. & [ped thus proceeds :— 

ith his overwhelming powers of speech 
he engrossed the whole of the conversation, 


© Mr. Millingen is well known on the Continent as the 
ouithon, of various antiquarian works, - Peintures An- 
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talking partly in English and partly in Persian, 
and loudly laughing at his own ies. After 
loading the Russians with every term of abuse, 
saying che khak be sir-i-mun amud, ‘ what 
have fallen on my head for ever having 
any thing to do with them !’ and characteris- 
ing them as faithless and grasping barbarians, 
he drew odious comparisons between the Rus- 
sian and English missions. Certainly the for- 
mer did not shine in their last. - His Serene 
Highness, Prince Menzikoff, had neither tents, 
horses, mules, nor escort. ' The king pitched a 
tent for him, and he came almost without bag- 
gage, on the chupparee or post-horses of the 
country. However, he was a fine looking, 
very intelligent, and gentlemanly person, and 
it was the fault of his government that he did 
not come with a better retinue. After the 
mirza had vented his spleen on the Pedur 
sukhtah Roos, he amused us with sundry sto- 
ries of himself, one of which was to the follow- 
ing purport: when living in London he was 
visited at his lodgings by a lady attended by a 
handsome maid-servant. Pretending to Pay 
devoted attention to the fair dame, he was 
the while making love to the handmaid behind 
her back, which the lady unfortunately dis- 
covering, jumped up in a fury, seized a brush 
that was lying on the table, broke all the mir- 
rors and glass-ware in the room, and left the 
house in a towering passion. The mirza al- 
ways commenced his stories by saying, ‘ I'll 
shew you whit a fine fellow I am ;’ and wound 
them up by declaring, ‘ upon my honour,’ that 
all was true which he had been saying. He 
holds the office of Moukarij-i-Dowlah, or mi- 
nister for foreign affairs,and enjoys a pension 
from the Company of fifteen hundred rupees 
per mensem, nearly £2,000 a year, which he 
has the assurance to say is not enough to feed 
his dogs. He had seen the envoy’s lady ride 
past the camp on the day of our arrival, on a 
side-saddle, and had mentioned it to the shah: 
however, the old monarch would not believe that 
any one could sit a horse in the way the mirza 
described, and sent a request to have ocular 
demonstration of the fact. The saddle was of 
course sent him, and it is said he made ‘ old 
fatty,’ the mirza, mount and shew him the 
way in which English ladies ride; doubtless, 
greatly to his discomfort. The head eunuch of 
the queen, Aga Mubarik, called with Mirza 
Mahomed Allee the sécretary of Mirza Abool 
Hussein Khan, requesting a visit from the 
envoy’s lady to her majesty, the Taj-i-Dowlah 
(crown of the state). The aga was a Nubian, 
‘small, and of a slender build: he said he got 
his thick lips from the kick of ahorse! * * 
‘“* The shah (at an audience) said that he 
had been anxiously expecting the envoy’ for 
some time, and ‘that ‘ his place had long been 
empty:’ the latter replied, that after leaving 
Shiraz the sickness which prevailed in camp 
prevented his making such rapid progress as he 
wished, but that after quitting Ispahan he had 
hastened to the royal stirrup. His majesty 
said, it was fortunate he had not arrived sooner, 
or he would have been involved in disputes 
with the Russians; adding, ‘ poof reskha pur,’ 
I spit on their beards! He then drew compa- 
risons between the English and Russian na- 
tions, and was complimented by the envoy on 
the successes which had attended the Persian 
arms. In return to this compliment, he said, 
‘whose dogs are they that they should at- 
tempt to compete with the Kivil bashees?’ or 
golden heads, as the Persians call themselves. 


Upon this, Mirza Abool Hussein Khan, who 





long anxiously waiting an oppor. 


had 
tunity to join in the conversation, exclaimed, 


* Aferin! aferin! la illa illulah koorbanuta. 
shoomah. ‘Excellent! there is but one God; I 
am your sacrifice. Mashalla ! God be praised, 
the victorious army of the: shah has 
driven the Russians out of Georgia,’ . Then, 
turning to the envoy, he said: ‘ Your: face-is 
whitened, your consequence is increased by the 
shufakut (condescension) of his majesty.’ The 
envoy merely answered, ‘ Barekullah !’ (Praise 
be to God!) After the shah had drank coffee 
and smoked from a diamond-covered 
brought in by a khan, we took leave (khoda 
hafiz) after half an hour’s desultory converts. 
tion. The introduction was well condneled 
and very impressive, and the exhibition grand 
and imposing. His majesty, except where 
money is concerned, is the most sensiblé-‘man 
in his dominions: he is beloved by his sub. 
jects, his rule is mild, and he seldom punishes 
with severity, except unpardonable offenders, 
He was hurried into the present war by the 
mooshtaed (chief priest) and a set of bigots 
who beset the throne, loudly calling on him, in 
the name of Allee, to avenge the wrongs of the 
faithful, who groaned under the tyranny of the 
Russians. He now sighs in secret for ‘the 
quiet of his palace at Tehran, and anxiously 
desires the speedy termination of . hostilities; 
which there is no likelihood of, as the Russians 
must first wipe out the stain upon their mili. 
tary character, and the Persians cannot in 
honour withdraw their protection from :the 
Russian subjects who have so ably assisted 
them and joined their cause. The king, as:be. 
fore observed, is excessively fond of money. 
It is the custom of the kings’ of Persia, on the 
occurrencé of any fortunate event, to receive 
presents from their. nobles; thus,. when his 
majesty (who is very fond of the chase, and is 
a capital shot) hits “his"game, he throws his 
hand behind him, crying, ‘ Shabaash! sicca 
bajoklee, excellently done! the ducats, if :you 
please.’ But it is alleged against him, that 
even when he misses, he does the same instinc- 
tively, so that then also his nobles are obliged 
to fill his hand: to pacify him for his bad suc- 
cess. Amongst other anecdotes of his avarice, 
the following is related. A khan had won a 
considerable sum from the shah at chess, and 
his majesty was rather long in liquidating the 
debt: at last, the khan, ‘losing all’ patience, 
begged one day to remind his majesty that a 
month or two before he had lost a:hundred 
ducats to him. ‘ ‘Very true,’ said the facetious 
old monarch: at the same time holding up his 
feet to the khan, ‘ here are my soles, ~Futty 
Khan, beat away as long as you please, but 
you know I cannot part with my’ money. 
Whenever the children or the ladies in the 
underoon play, the king’s bag -is placed in the 
middle, into which the winner pays ten per 
cent of his gains, which all goes to his ma- 
jesty, who seldom gambles himself. His fa- 
vourite wife, the Taj-i-dowlah, is a very sen- 
sible.and superior woman; she was ‘formerly 
a dancing girl of Ispahan, was noticed by the 
king for her shrewdness, and has reigned sole 
queen of the harem for the long period of thir- 
teen years. She is exceedingly kind to the other 
wives and ladies, which is politic on her part, 
as she is not subjected to the bad effects of 
their envy and jealousy. She was very kind 
to the Russian prisoners, and sent them abund- 
ance to eat and drink. ‘In his majesty’s harem 
there are one thousand ladies, and he is the 
father of one hundred children. The ladies punish 
their slaves in a variety of ways: one 
which is, to make them drink the water from 
the caleoon after they’ have’ smoked ; another 





is, to subject: them to be ‘clawed by a a 
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Occasionally they beat them soundly with 
the heels . of hair shoes, and shave their 
heads: The lady of Dr. Macneil, the physician 
to the mission, was one day in the zenanah, 
when she observed one of the princes, a boy 
of ten years of age, with a handkerchief tied 
over “his. eyes, groping: about the apart- 
ment. Upon inquiring what he was doing, 
he said that, as he’ knew that when the shah 
his father died he should have his eyes put 
out, he was now trying how he could do with- 
out them.” ; 

After taking leave of his money-loving ma- 
jesty, Mr. Alexander and a companion hurried 
on, as we have stated, to the end of their jour- 
ney, first to Tabreez, and thence, as mentioned, 

Armenia.and Asia Minor ‘in twenty- 
three days to Constantinople—a shorter period 
than the distance had ever before been tra- 
versed by a European, and yet four or five 
days were lost consequence of the badness of 
the horses “‘ on the other side of Kars.” It 
was not, however, as usual, the more haste the 
worse speed, nor so bad as a ludicrous anecdote 
which the author mentions of a brother officer, 
as follows :— e 

‘‘ Many of the chupparee horses would beat 
the celebrated hurkara camels of India, which 
make most extraordinary.journeys. There is 
a ludicrous story told of one, which arrived at 
the station of a Bengal regiment in an unpre- 
cedented short space of time. One of the offi- 
cers got up from dinner .to try the motion of 

the camel; he mounted, and the animal set off 
with him, and carried him the whole stage, 
seventy miles, without his hat.”’ 

' The whole cost of the journey seems to have 


been less than could be sup 6 
“ The sum I.expended (says Mr. A.), from 


the time I left Bombay till my. arrival at 
Calais,: was £250.. Out of this sum I pur- 
chased, in Persia, two chargers, kept three ser- 
vants for four months, and defrayed the hire 
of-three mules for a like period. I also paid 
my travelling expenses through Asia Minor 
and Europe. It must be observed, that I paid 
nothing: for my passage from: Bombay to Bu- 
shire, and that the abundant table of the envoy 
occasioned no outlay on my part in the way of 
living, whilst I had the honour of being at- 
= to his suite. Three hundred pounds 

ill cover every expense of travelling respect- 
ably and cauntertality, toy either the Turkish or 
Russian route; in the former, if celerity is at- 
tempted, the fatigue is great, attended with 
risk, from plague and the dangers arising from 
the Pachalicks being occasionally at war with 
each other, or in rebellion against the Porte: 
but all these considerations are amply compen- 
sated by the pleasure of traversing the beauti- 
ful and classic country of Asia Minor. In the 
Russian route, comparatively speaking, there 


is little or no fatigue; the traveller enters a 
carriage at Teflis, and is carried on without 
exertion on his part to St. Petersburgh in a 
month, if in summer; but then, with the ex- 
ception of the magnificent scenery of the Cau- 
casus, and the two Russian capitals, there is 
nothing whatever to interest him—the region 
traversed is monotonous in the extreme.” 

‘ Of the author’s own remarks on the former 
route, we shall, however, only extract two ex- 
amples. 

“ The country became more beautiful as we 
advanced. We left now the pachalick of 
Azeroom, and entered that of Trebison. The 
sides of the road were lined with apple and 

trees, under which the fruit was thick] 


every step. ‘ Numerous miagpies.were the only 
birds observed. In Asia Minor there seems to 
be an unaccountable searcity of wild animal 
life: the woods are silent, uncheered by a 
single feathered songster; even’ the passing 
hum of an insect is seldom heard. I cannot 
explain this: perhaps the severity of the winter 
is the reason. Unlike this are the jungles of 
India, which continually resound with the 
plaintive notes of the wild pigeons and doves, 
whilst every leaf teems with animation. We 
arrived at Kella Hissar, seventy-two miles, a 
large and flourishing town, seated under a pre- 
cipitous hill, on which is a fort. _The town is 
surrounded with villages, hamlets, and gardens, 
along the hedge-rows of which are planted 
poplars, laurels, and walnut-trees. The vine 
is extensively cultivated here. The people had 
a very fair and healthy appearance ; light hair 
was very common; many of the children had 
white curling locks, and all were fresh and rosy 
cheeked. There were an infinite number of 
fountains in and about this delightful town. 
Hares and partridges abound in the neighbour- 
hood; we saw several parties of sportsmen 
coursing on foot—a great exertion for Turks. 
We rode next day for the first part of the stage 
along the hilly and dangerous banks of a river, 
which was much swollen and exceedingly deep. 
In many places we passed extensive pine forests, 
and slept at the village of Afun, seventy-two 
miles, where the people were extremely kind to 
us. On-the 8th we had a most beautiful ride, 
passing several rocks, in which were cut small 
apartments, with a low square doorway. We 
descended a hill, the upper part covered with 
beech trees, from the branches of which the 
wild vines hung in graceful festoons; also dif- 
ferent varieties of convolvulus, amongst which 
was the snail-creeper. In riding down this 
wooded hill, every tree which is found in 
England was observed; oaks, elms, alders, 
planes, ash, &c. The fruit-trees were medlars, 
apple and pear trees, and that called in Persia 
the zoghal, with silky heart-shaped leaves, pro- 
ducing a fruit like a long light-coloured cherry, 
of which an excellent preserve may be made. 
I collected a quantity of the seeds, and those of 
the acorn-bearing holly. The ground was car- 
peted with ferns, crocuses, primroses, and vio- 
lets. We arrived at Nixar, a large town, the 
houses of wood three and four stories in height, 
containing several families ; they were covered 
with tiles, and were almost exact counterparts 
of those of Ava. This town seemed most 
unhealthy ; the people were wan and sickly in 
appearance. After leaving Nixar, we rode 
through one of the most frightful-looking passes 
lever saw. It was a.deep valley between hills 
covered with a thick wood, and was so dark 
that we could only see a few yards before us. 
We rode along the narrow road, canopied with 
branches for some miles: a hoarse and swollen 
brook crossed our path several times. We 

a fire, around which were seated a 
number of fierce-looking men, who scowled at 
us as we rode by: it was the most likely haunt 
for banditti [ever saw. We slept for a few 
hours at the deserted village of Almos, eighty- 
eight miles.” 

In Wallachia, “‘ the calipak, or large cap of 
gray lamb-skin which the boyars wear, is a 
most singular article of dress. The size is 
restricted to so many Turkish inches in circum- 
ference : if it exceed the measure, the wearers 
are ‘subject to decapitation; yet they are so 
fond of large calipaks that each boyar has two, 
one ‘of the authorised dimensions, which he 
wears in the day»—another with which they 





tered, greedily devoured by fin buf- 
flee RS and black barberrin were seu a 


skulk about from house to house at night, and 
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80 p terously large that they cannot. come 
through a door without taking it off and passing 
it in sideways. Bucharest is a very dissipated 
place: every female is of loose habits, from the 
highest to the lowest ; their character is.as bad 
as that of the Venetians. Itis pretty evident, 
even to a stranger, that they are not particu- 
larly modest, as the walls ofthe rooms which I 
saw were painted with naked virgins (as large 
as life) bathing ; Diana and her nymphs, &c., 
which were well executed by Italian artists. 
There is no theatre, but throughout the winter 
there are constantly balls and parties.” 
(To be concluded next week.) . 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

More Mornings at Bow Street. A New Col- 

lection of Humorous and Entertaining Re- 

ports. By John Wight, of the Morning 

Herald. With Twenty-five Illustrations by 

George Cruikshank. 12mo. pp. 264. Lon. 
don, 1827. J. Robins. 


Tuer Police-reports in the Morning Herald 
newspaper are too well known for their style 
and drollery to need any description from us. 
We have seen some. of them which were ex- 
tremely homorous.: how far the ends of justice 
may be promoted by allowing its administra- 
tion to be burlesqued and caricatured, is an- 
other question.. Mr.. Wight, the writer of 
these scenas, has certainly the happy knack of 
making them characteristic; and not only as 
samples of low life in the period to which they 
belong, but as repositories of slang phraseology, 
they may be most advantageously consulted by 
Roxburghe clubs and literary antiquaries 
centuries hence. Cruikshank’s illustrations are 
inimitable. 


Every Night Book ;.or, Life after Dark. By 
the Author of the Cigar. _12mo. pp. 192. 
London, 1827. T. Richardson; Sherwood 
and Co. 


Tuts is a production of the same genus, and 
gives a rather curious account of many places 
which are chiefly seen at. night’ in London :— 
the theatres, crack taverns, billiard-rooms, 
hells, House of Commons, finishes, &c. &c. 
Its :graphic illustrations of. all: these matters 
seer to us to‘ be executed with fidelity and 
spirit. A few anecdotes are interspersed, and, 
upon. the whole, this little volume will be re- 
lished by those who want to learn how London 
goes ‘on after dark: We have, besides, one 
great praise to give the writer: though his 
subjects often tend to mislead: him into vulga- 
rity, he has, with good taste and good sense, 
steered clear of that offence, and his book may 
be put into any hands. ‘ 


The Quality Papers. Edited by Demetrius 


Wyseman, Gent. 8vo. pp. 259. London, 
1827. W. Marsh, T. and J. Allman. 


ProxsaBiy some blame should attach to the 
Literary Gazette if this volume does not please 
the reader, as one. of its component poems 
appeared in our columns about eighteen months 
ago, when we were pleased with its imitative 
humour and the originality which it exhibited. 
We cannot, nevertheless, express a very high 
opinion of the Quality Papers. The author is 
evidently a young beginner, and possessed of 
very considerable talents ; but his humour in 
parodying eminent writers is too recondite for 
popularity ; and we hesitate not to declare, that 
our princi leasure on reading his work was, 
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that of feeling he must hereafter do infinitely 
better. is. + ob 4 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
: : Parise, June 17. 


Two volames of General Foy’s work have ap-« 
peared, and liave disappointed the public ex. 
pectation. I have hastily ran over them, and 
find the géneral considering himself as always 
in the field of battle, combating for victory 
rather than ards are 0 — - 
passages, parti one in w e 
paints the enthusiasm of the warrior. I do 
not recollect ever reading so glowing a picture 
im any anciént or modern author: it is a 
* soul-stirri ” Poor England has the 
misfortune to fall under the anathema of the 
general. One really cannot help smiling at 
the frothing and foaming of our quondam ene. 
mies ; they cannot bear having been beaten at 
their own game, and defeated in hand to hand 
Po ops ell, é poo Nae om ———- a 
fallen enemy of the privilege of complaining, 
it is his ae eabacigtion. and in the name of 
compassion, let him énjoy it ! 

The Institute (panne of Sciencés) on Mon- 
day week two of the grand 
tuted by the benevolent Monthyon.. The first 
of £400 (10000f.) was given to MM. Pelletier 
and Caventou, for their discovery of sulphate 
of quinine ; the second to M. Civiale for hav. 
ing first practised lithotrity on a living subject, 
and. for. having operated with success on a 
great number of calculi.. The Academy also 
granted several medals for improvements in the 
art of healing. 1. 7'o she heirs of M. Laennec 
@ medal of 5000f., for his work entitled aus. 
oultation médiate, second edition, 2. To M. 
Leroy of Etioles, 4000f. for his essay on the va- 
rious: methods employed for curing the stone 
without ¢utting.. 3. To M. Henri for im- 
provements in the extract of sulphate of qui. 
nine, by which he has considerably lowered the 
price of this salt. 4. To M. Roston, 1500f. 
for his course of clinical medecine. 5. To 
M. Gendrin, 1500f. for his anatomical history 
of inflammations. 6. To M. Bretonneau, 
1500f.-for his treatment of inflammation of the 
mucous organs. 7. To M. Olivier, of Ongers 
1500f. for his treatise on disorders of the spi 
marrow. .8. To M. Bayle, 1500f. for his trea- 
tise on disorders of the brain and its mem- 
branes. 9. To M. Rochoux, to assist him in 
printing his researches on the yellow fever, 
1000f. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, 8th June, 1827. 
Perkins’s Engine, Brown’s Gas Vacuum 
Engine, Sc. 

Ar the weekly meeting of this evening, Pro- 
fessor Millington delivered a discourse on the 
means resorted to for improving the steam- 
engine, and the late attempts to ebtain motive 
power for machi by the gases. The in- 
terest created by this subject drew together a 
more than usually crowded assembly. The 
professor went hastily through the different 
forms which the steam-engine has assumed, 
from its first imvention by the Marquis. of 
Worcester, in 1663, to the present. time; but 


great stress was laid upon the important im-| powder 


ement of Mr. Newcomen, in 1706, which 

to the still more and beautiful 

invention of Watt, in 1769, that of condensing 

the steam in a separate vessel, instead of within 
the cylinder. 

The advantages of working with what is 


éalled high pressure steam were next exa-| drogen 


mined, and admitted to a certain extent; and 
the nes of Trevethic and Wolff, in which 
it has used to were i 

The only objection to the use of high pressure 


THE 


insti-| of 
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steam appeared to arise from the danger offhas been long known, and was fi 
explosions; but this could be nearly obviated plied in the process of cupping. It is 

by a judicious construction of the boiler. Per-|that of producing a great rarefaction and ex. 
kins’s ine came next under consideration ;| pulsion of air, by the introduction of a 
but in this the professor stated that, as an| body of flame into any vessel, and then sud, 
engine, there was nothing new, because, in| denly closing it in an air-tight manner, when 


the first instance, it was a simple high pressure|the partial vacuum so produced may be 
engine on the Trevethic principle, and now it eas 


to raise water by atmospheric pressure, or to 
was altered into a condensing engine. The/give motion (as in the steam-engine) to » 
only novelty about it was in the mode of| piston working in a hollow cylinder. My, 
genera’ steam, and in using that steam of a| Brown accordingly uses a large metal cyli 
greater tic force than any one had ever| having a top capable of closing sudd y in an 
dated to do before. In all high pressure boil. | air-tight manner. A gas pipe conveys a suf. 
ers, before Mr. Perkins’s time, the steam was| ficient quantity of any inflammable gas into 
permitted to form above the water which | the cylinder to fill it with flame whenever it is 
ly filled thems; and to this circumstance |ignited, such pipe having a cock to stop the 
t. Perkins attributes their liability to ex. -~ at any requited moment. A gas flame is 
on. He endeavours to establish a curious | kept constantly burning opposite to a valve in 
ypothesis on this subject, which is, that as|the side of the cylinder ; consequently, as soon 
water is a nearly incompressible and inelastic} as that valve is opened, the gas within is 
fluid, no ean arise from its éxpansion | lighted, and produces a sudden burst of flame 
by heat, unless it is permitted to change into| within the cylinder, when, in an instant, its 
steam, which, being highly elastic, is capable | lid falls, and all the cocks and valves are shut 
doing any thing. If, therefore, a strong|by proper machinery. The flame within the 
iron case is so completely filled with water as|cylinder is direetly extinguished, thus pro. 
to allow no room for the formation of steam, |ducing a partial vacuum, which is rendered 
atiy degree of heat may be communicated to it | more perfect by the injection of a small jet of 
with impunity. Mr. Perkins so forms and | water, divided into minute streams, to keep the 
fills his steam generator; but it has a very|cylinder cool. The vacuum so produced may, 
heavily laden escape valve at one end, and a/ of eourse, be employed to raise water, ek 
small forcing pump of sufficient power to over. | any other ‘way to produte power. num. 
come that valve at the other. By the pump aj ber of cylinders, similarly equipped with the 
small additional quantity of heated water is in| necessary apparatus, may be disposed by the 
jected into the generator at each stroke of the| side of each other, each producing its vacuum 
engine + and, as the generator is already quite|in succession, or at the same moment as may 
full, the incompressibility of the contained|be desired. The vacuum thus produced has 
water denies it admission until an equal quan-| been found by experiments ta be rather miore 
tity is ejected from the escape valve, where|than half as perfect as that produced by the 
such water, being, perhaps, in a — red-hot | steam-engine; consequently, to obtain equal 
state, and free from restraint, instantly flashes | power, it becomes necessary to. give nearly 
into steam of amazing power to work the|double the area in Brown’s engine; neither 
engine. This certainly is a novel method of | does it work with the rapidity of steam in 
producing very powerful steam; and should | single cylinder; but this difficulty may be met 
the hypothesis eventually prove correct, must|by using a plurality of cylinders, working in 
be considered as # most important and valuable | succession. hese are objections to whi 
discovery. It is to a certain extent verified | this machine is at present subject. On the 
by the fact that Mr. Perkins has for a long} other hand, the. professor stated that it had 
time past been making experiments on steam |advantages which are peculiar to itself, and 
of frightful power, without having experienced | which render it worthy of notice, particularly 
any dangerous accident. It has always been|as applying to locomotive purposes. Among 
supposed that the power of steam to burst were named its small weiglit, both im 
vessels was unlimited, provided sufficient heat | itself; and as requiring no large boiler filled 
was applied: but Mr. Perkins fixes a limit to| with water, or fuel to produce steam,—a small 
its power of 56,000 lbs. on the square inch, | vessel of condensed gas answering the samé 
and says that if a vessel is strong e to| purpose. Its requiring very little water for 
resist this pressure, no application of heated | cooling, and the same water serving over 
steam can burst it. The newly-invented boil-| over again, its making no smoke, and requiring 
ets of Dr. Alban, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Paul, and}no chimney, and, above all, that it may be 
others, were mentioned, as tube boilers, oc.| started or stopped at a moment’s notice, with- 
cupying but little spate, and eontaining very|out having to wait for the boiling of water. 
little water, on which aecount they were light | It likewise produces no except when 
and portable, but difficult to clean. Their ad-| actually at work, and as its power is produced 
vantages and disadvantages were discussed,|by a vacuum instead of an expansive force; 
though little hopes were held out of the ulti.| there can be no danger of its bursting or doing 
mate success of their application. mischief, And as it requires none of those 
Of late years the attention of men of science | pumps which invariably belong to every steam 
has been directed to the means of obtaining | engine, its friction and complexity are greatly 
motive power from the use of the gases. diminished. ’ 
is an older instance of thie kind of} The professor stated, that much prejudice 
application, for the force of fired gunpowder|had existed in the public mind against this 
depends’ entirely on the immense quantity of | machine, from a belief that it had little or no 
gas that is suddenly extricated at the moment | power, or produced the little that it had at an 
of its combustion. Mr. Brown was the first| expense greatly exceeding that of the steam~ 
person that thatured a machine for obtaining|engine. That it had power was beyond all 
power and motion by the combustion of hy-| doubt. Indeed, it had lately been employed to 
gas; and he obtained a patent for his} propel a boat upon the Thames. And if its 
invention in 1824, though it has since been| vacuum was only half as perfect a$ was pro- 
lifted and improved; in consequence | duced in steam-engines, still its diminished 
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condensed into a liquid form, he had explained | be conferred on several distinguished 


to the cost of working. It is well known 
+ the London gas companies charge about 
15s. per 1000 cubic feet for the gas they supply in 
the streets, But they are at enormous ex- 
pense to lay down pipes and maintain their 
immense establishments ; besides which, they 
must supply gas of the highest illuminating 
power, made from the best coals. Brown’s 
engine requires heat alone without illumina- 
tion, and may therefore be equally well worked 
from peat, sawdust, or any refuse com- 
pustible matter. If this engine is presumed to 
be worked by high-priced gas, it certainly is 
good for nothing ; because, by someexperiments 
which the professor had himself made upon it 
in raising water on a tolerably large scale, he 
found that to bring it on a par as to the expense 
of its work with Bolton and Watt’s best con- 
densing engines, the gas must not cost more 
than fourteen-pence the 1000 cubic feet. Mr. 
Brown had informed him, that since he tried 
the above experiments, he had so far improved 
his engine as to make it consume much less 
gas, which would of course be greatly in its 
favour; and the professor expressed his convic- 
tion; that, by due attention, means might be 
devised for manufacturing gas that would 
atswer all the purposes of this engine, for less 
than half the money that he had stated was 
necessary to bring it to a par with the steam- 
engine; and whenever this should be accom- 
plished, he considered the Gas Vacuum Engine 
would become highly valuable to the public. 
The discourse was concluded by observing, 
that previous to 1823, all the gases were con- 
sidered to be permanently elastic. The ener- 
getic and profound researches of Sir Humphry 
Davy and Mr. Faraday, then discovered that 
carbonic acid gas and several others might, by 
cold and excessive pressure, be condensed’ into 
a visible liquid form, from which ‘they most 
suddenly reverted again imto their former 
gaseous state on the slightest elevation of tem- 
perature; thus giving a disposable power of 
ftom 30 to 90 atmospheres with temperatures 


varying from 32° to 190° Fahrenheit. Several | Coll 


eminent mechanics, and among others Mr. Bru- 
nell, had been engaged in constructing a 
machine in which this immense power might 
be made available; but his late engagements at 
the Tunnel had hitherto prevented his bring- 
ing that to perfection, which no doubt would, 
sooner or later, be added to the already mag- 
nificent store of useful and beautiful inven- 
tions with which mankind was already blessed. 
Several other inventions of minor import- 
ance were mentioned ; and the whole was illus- 
trated by namerous explanatory drawings, by 
working models of the several stages of the 
steam-engine, and’ by a large gas vacuum 
a which was worked by portable gas. 
fr. Faraday, after announcing, as usual, the 
subject for the next Friday’s meeting, (of which 
we shall give an epltenns}, stated that he felt 
compelled, in justice té himself and the members 
of the Royal Institution, to correct a mistake into 
which Mr, Millington had fallen respecting the 
‘discovery of the liquefaction of the 
originated jointly between Sir Humphry Davy 
and himself. He was aware such statements 
were abroad ; bat that with respect to chlorine 
gas, he (Mr. Faraday) had condensed that gas 
by any knowledge of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s views, or by his presence, and even 
before Sir Humphry knew that 
investigation had been undertaken. Sir 
Humphry did certainly honour Mr. Faraday 
by afterwards joining in experiments on the 


College 


in several papers that he had published. 

M Millington then came forward to ex- 
press’ his sorrow that he had not been better 
informed by the parties themselves. He could 
hardly admit that he had made a mistake, 
because his information had been derived 
from the reading of two or three published 
works of known repute, and be believed that 
the majority of the public had the same 


opinion with himself as to the joint origin of 
e discovery, until the present explanation. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE late Wednesday lectures have proved 
eminently attractive. On the 13th inst. a 
number of noble and distinguished supporters 
of the Institution attended to view themuseum; 
amongst whom we may notice His Highness the 
Prince of Musignano (Charles Lucien Buona- 
parte). Mr. Brookes concluded his scientific 
discourses on Comparative Anatomy with a 
demonstration of the thoracic and’ abdominal 
viscera of the ostrich. On Wednesday, the 
20th, Mr. Vigors delivered the final lecture for 
the present season, by continuing his observations 
on the Affinities of Birds. The order selected for 
illustration on this occasion was the Galli- 
naceous Birds; and,.in the course of a lecture 
replete with interest, a variety of rare and 
beautiful specimens were exhibited. Mr. Vi- 
gors also again announced, that the works in 
the Regent’s Park are in progress, and that the 
gardens, with aviaries, &c. will be opened 
early in August. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamMBRIDGE, June 15.—At the congregation 
on Monday last, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity —Rev. S. Lee, Queen’s College. 
Professor of Arabic; Rev. R. Twopeny, Rev. H. A 
Hughes, Fellows of St. John’s College ; ls H. J. Rose, 
Trinity College; Rev. M. Cantis, R. Wi 
Fellows of Emmanuel College; Rev. N. J. Temple, Fel- 
low of my ~ i fon. cai -  & bee weed Jesus 

$ ~ M. J. Wyn wn ‘ollege. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. ii. Po 
Bachelor in Physic.—J. Foster, St. John’s College. 
Bachelors of Arte—R. Peel, B. Ffinch, Trinity C 


Oxrorp, June 16.—The judges appointed 
to decide Dr. Ellerton’s theological prize, esta- 
blished in 1825, have adjudged the prize this 
year to Frederick Oakeley, B.A. Fellow of 
Balliol College. The subject is as follows :— 


What was the object of the Reformers in | 
the fol owing roposition, and by what arguments di 

ss a Scripture is the only sure foundation of any 
article of faith.” 


The subject for the present year is—“ The faith of the 
Aposties in the divine m of our T was not the 
= of weakness or del: » but of reasonable convic- 

mn.” 


On Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred :— 


Doetor in Divinity:—Rev.’G. Fausset, Margaret Pro- 

Teeter te Medicis ed Clendionangs' ‘Magdalen Hall. 

Masters of Arte—Rev. F.R. Miller, Worcester 
Rev. J. Beaven, St. '; G. T. Palmer, 


. He G , Oriel 
‘ J. Scott, Wadham Col- 


Bachelors of Arts.—W. Wilshere, Wadham College, 
Grand Common; J. H. T Scholar, J. C. 
Scholar, \ucnats Colleger 3 ‘Sutcliffe 
. 's b 

R. Luney, —— Hall; J. Hughes, W. Mac Iver, 
C. Wray, J. G. Weir, W. Platt, Brasennose College; W. 
Jacobson, Scholar, Lincoln College; J. W. Jones, 8. 
3 — 

s, Pem- 


ages at the Creweian Commemoration, which 
takes place on the second day of the musical 


festival. Amongst these, it.is vepetes, will 
be the great and the known Au of Wa 
verley. 


Tue Lirrrary Fuxn.—On Wednesday, 
the Greenwich Annual Meeting of this excel. 
lent Charity was attended by above fifty lite. 
rary and public characters. Lord Torrington 
was in the chair, and the company spent a day 
of t social enjoyment;—the committee 
having previously dispensed several grants to 
relieve the distresses of unfortunate authors 
and their families, 


——— 
PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


No. 296. Passing the Brook. J.J. Chalon. 
—We are pretty well acquainted with the style 
of painting practised by this artist; but, in 
this instance, we confess we were at. fault 
till we consulted the catalogue. The change, 
however, suits well with the composition j—a 
cart passing through one of those elose and 
picturesque lanes, which never fail to attract 
the pictorial tourist, The pictare is, we 
think, a little too crowded; but the bold cha- 
racter of its execution, and the harmonious 
tone of colour throughout, entitle it to rank 
with the best of the year’s landscapes. 

No, 315. The Landing of Mary Queen of 
Scots at Leith, in the year 1661. W. Allen, A. 
—The subject, like all others connected with 
the “ pomp and circumstance” of grand and 
varied , affords the artist an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his powers in grouping 
and composition,.fer which the talents of 
Mr. Allen are eminently calculated. But there 
is also much, for which his pencil is also 
greatly distinguished, lost in this scene, where 


»|is nothing of excitement, arising from the 


occasion, to call forth any particular or marked 
expression. The drawing of one.of the prin. 


.| cipal figures (we believe the Regent) is bad; 


he stands il] and ungracefully. In other re- 
spects the picture has high claims to praise. 

No. 232. Love ; 236. Jealousy ; 237. Revenge. 
F. P. Stephanoff...These several pieces are 
connected as in a series, and the artist has, 
in his Watteau-like manner, exhibited the 
passions of love, jealousy, and revenge, as 
cause and effect: to which a motto from Otho 
Vennius would well apply :—** Soon kindled, 
soon consumed ;” or Malt ‘bovter the lines of . 
L. E, L. on “ burning the love-letter :” 

« So bright at first, so dark at lest~- 
Perhaps it is Love’s history.” 

No. 403. Christmas inthe Country. T. later. 
—We have had occasion to mention the talents 
of this artist as very competent to subjects of 
domestic or familiar life. Christmas in the 
Country exhibits his powers to considerable 


, | advantage; and the mixed characters and hearty 
.| cheer in country revels are depicted in all their 
Rev. | abundance, where, as Thomson deseribes, in a 


similar scene— 
———‘* Romp-loving miss 
Is hauled about in gallantry robust.” 


The picture is painted with much force, yet 


3/executed with care; while the management 


of the several lights which are introduced 
would not discredit the Flemish sehool. 

No. 440. Guess my Name. W.F. Wither- 
ington.—The thought is pretty and poetical, 
and, if we read it right, is meant to shew that 
Love, though he is sometimes represented as 








condensation of other gases ; but of the origin | College; W 
the discovery that any gas was capable of being! 


iblind, is not so himself when he contrives to 
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of figures and cattle em- 
scene, ¥ beauties are almost 
tirely eclipsed of a monotonous 
vivid mse Aad od times offensive 
landscape, and crude unless neutralised by 
the admixture of other tints. The remedy, 
, is ready. It is but to “ throw pres 
the worser of it” (the colour), and it 
be worthy of the talents of the artist. 
No. og The — of a H. Lines. 
—Of this we s say, the colouring is a 
and dl =. 


vivid and glaring. The forms are ve 

and it is alingither a clever Salhemenes -_ 
No. 305. High Woods, Colchester. J. G. 

Strutt.—There is great truth in the colour- 

ing, and ‘good device in the character of the 

scene. 


No. 308. The Brute of a Husband—H. 
Richter —is, we believe, a repetition of the 
subject, from a former drawing by this artist. 
It is a‘picture, though a coarse one, which 
comes ‘home to the feelings, and is touchingly 
represented. We refer to the gouty Justice 
before whom the cause is brought. The pencil 
of the artist has well described the actors in 
this contentious drama; but has run somewhat 
into the ludicrous in it, as in some other of his 
subjects: while he would raise your disgust or 
abhorrence of the action, he more frequently 
succeeds in raising a laugh. 

No. 556. Medea: vide Euripides, by Potter. 
W. Bromley, A.E.—The talents of this artist as 
an are well known; of which, in 
their jos. 443 and 444, engravings from 
the Elgin Marbles, are beautiful examples. Of 
his taste in design, he has occasionally ex- 
hibited specimens; and h not highly 

garishly coloured, Ss pate always 
ts of elevated composition 
invention. 

Slave. J. Simpson.— 
his powers with subjects 
like this, and succeeds to the extent that Mr. 
son has, he evinces talents of no -ordi- 
character; but, unless he has painted the 
on commission, it will probably be, as 
the of charity, that he has “ cast his 
upon: the waters,” which may return to 
him, though not till “ after many days.” A 
more powerful appeal to humanity, with more 
of characteristic expression, was riever made 

than what appears in this performance. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE ARTS. 
UnpDER this auspicious head we have again 
the re to record a tifyi T'0- 
ceotlag at the Directors of the British Tnstitu. 
tion, and one eminently calculated to promote 
the arts in their highest cultivation. They 
have presented Hilton’s noble picture of Christ 
Crucified (for which they gave a thousand gui- 
neas) to the new church at Pimlico; where we 
rejoice to, say there is an admirable and well- 
lighted position for its reception over the altar. 
Such’an example deserves to be, and no doubt 
will be followed: elsewhere; especially as the 
Directors have also presented Northcote’s paint- 
ing of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, to the 
church near Hanover Square, in Regent Street. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SPECIMEN OF A NEW DIDACTIC CULINARY 
PoEM.— No. I. 

[Not to be continued.] 

Carving. 

Dedicated to Mr. L. E. Ude, the French Cook.! 
THE INVOCATION. 

Tuov, whose great art is so beloved by man— 

All wish thy pot the “‘ universal Pan’”— 
Accept, O Ude, this tributary lay, 
Even though it call thee from thy stoves away. 
From pots, whose savour every taste admires ; 
Compotes, of which the palate never tires ; 
O be this verse extended as thy fame, 
And as renowned for wit as is thy name ! 
Be mine a lay, O culinary Muse, 
Rich as Ude’s soups, resistless as his stews, 
Strong as his gravies, piquant as his pies, 
Plain as his roasts, and perfect as his fries ! 
Blush not ! though puffs alone my Muse inspire 
To warm herself, O Ude, by thy bright kitchen 
fire! 
The Poem. 
*Twas when our second Richard’ ruled the 
Toast 
That carving’s art was every noble’s boast ; 
Who best could “rear a goose” was first at 


board— 

*T was then, as now, the lot of many a lord). 
** Disfigure” ‘* untache”’ a curlew— 
‘ Dismember” herons—*‘ frush” a chicken’s 

thew— 
“ Alay” a pheasant—or a pigeon “ thigh *— 
Or “sauce” a capon—(Ude, suppress that 
sigh! 
Deem not that sauce like thine was common 
. then : 
Or “ spoil,” as moderns often do, a hen. 


To “ string’? a lamprey, or a bream t6 

*¢ splay,” 

And “ culpon” trouts, were phrases of that 
day : 

Eels were ‘‘transened,”’ and luscious salmon 
‘¢ chined,” 

And crabs were “tamed,” and * barbed” the 
lobster kind.* 

Alas ! in Richard’s reign we must have starved ; 

Even critics, who cut up, could ne’er have 
carved. 


Carving, stupendous art! ’tis mine to sing 
Of all the aids which to the board you bring. 
No faithless fork, where you preside, can 
The candid waistcoat with a greasy splash ;° 
No sevenfold handkerchief need inte 
To save from wings that fly once more® the 

nose. 
In vain the guest the carving steel may ask, 
In vain he hopes the bore’ will yield the hope- 
less task ! ‘ 





1 Mr. Ude is ‘* The Frenth Cook,” par excellence. The 
preface to his book is a most facetious performance. 


ly s culinary 
ne Oury. : : 
4 The barbarous words woven into the verse are copied 
mand = foe * Directions for Ki: 
found arner’s Culinaria... F 
soe dikenee que daiie « eninn 
geon, alay a pheasant, dismember a heron,frush a chick: 
sauce a capon, spoil a hen. 
a bream, culpon a trout, transene an eel, 
tame a crab, barb a lobster, &c. &c. 
5 Summum jus, summa injuria: which M. Ude trans- 
lates—** the richer the gravy, the more mischief it does.” 
—— Si celeres quatit 


Pennas, resigno que dedit. Hor. 
Of which M. Ude has favoured the world with the follow- 
ing free tion :— . 
In carving, if the wings should fly 
Right into the celery, 
Resigned, I never Teceive 
Translation of Horace. 
&e. ; 


»” to be | incredil 





aoe as perpetrate fowl deeds like 
ese, 

Heaven guard all diners-out of all degrees ! 
To teach the “* Art of Carving” is my plan, 
Let awkward manglers learn it—if they can! 
So may be saved some waistcoat yet u 

And noses, yet unform’d, confess my aid, 


Of piscine tribes, that swim the ocean 


stream, 
And birds that wing the air, shall be my 
theme: 
Nor shall I not, in soft bu-colic strains, 
Sing of the herds that gambol o’er the plains. 
Let gentle Grahame, in mellifiuous verse, 
How best to guide the labouring plough re. 


hearse ; : 
Let Falconer’s technic line our minds o’er. 


Ww ) 
While he tells sailors how to guide the helm; 
Let leaden Pybus lavish all his weight 
Of folios, teaching kings to guide the state. 
To tell how best to plough the land or brine, 
To Grahame and to Falconer I resign: 
If kings would learn the sceptre how to wield, 
With Pybus I shall ne’er dispute the field :* 
My verse the wielder of the fork shall aid, _, 
And teach him how to guide the, trenchant 

blade. 

Fish. 


Ye Ichthyophagists ! to you I say, 
As Southey sings—‘** Come listen to my lay !’” 
Whether with sauce ye paint the salmon’s 
rose,!° 

Or simpler butter o’er the discus flows ; 
Whether in English guise the cod-ye praise, 
Or love its whiteness a la Hollandaise ; 
Whether broad-bosom’d'' turbot charm your 


eyes. 
On whose "white breast the blushing lobster 


lies ; 
Whether. the eel delight, or sweeter sole, - 
Red mullet, or the gray carp’s delicate jowl;— 
Come listen to my lay! ye shall be told 
Far better things than “‘ tales of times of old.” 


First, then, beware what time the knife ye 


take, 
Lest ye the white cod’s flaky strata break ; 
Or the fish-trowel, with ill-omened sway, 
Disturb the salmon’s rosy laminz. 
That danger past, on every guest bestow 
The expected part of liver, milt, or roe : 
Of cod, carp, salmon, some by taste are led, 
Or ruling fashion, to prefer the head. 
Forget not this, nor dare that worst of sins— 
Omitting sounds of cod, or turbot’s fins. 


If cod (the head and shoulders) grace the 
board. 


? 
Be it the business of the mansion’s lord 
To pass the silver knife, descending prone, 
Deep from the shoulder to the dorsal bone ; 
Then with inserted spoon proceed to share 


The tender sound réposing darkly there. 





8 Grahame’s Georgics, Falconer’s Shipwreck, and Py- 
bus’s ‘* Sovereign, a poem,” printed in vast folio, and 
are the works here alluded to. 
uction to Sou 's Madoc is a kind of 
puff of the author, his works, his. , and the poem. 
Come listen to a tale of tinies of old, 
Come, for ye know me, &c.: » (Da Capo.) 
Come listen to my lay, and ye shall hear ’ 
did Oe tan things, ‘too numerous,” as the 
- a man . nu 5 
auctioneers say, ‘ es be enumerated in*this advertise- 
2” 


lo « To t the rose,” is Mr. Campbell's reading of 
Shakeopeads tn his Specimens. It applies much 
better to salmon than; would « painting »” which 
could only be predicated of turbot. 4 

11 T have ventured to apply the Anacreontic epithet to 
the turbot, with —— Il am oaae — ene 
was Anacreon with ‘eos. Juvenal 
the ‘* —=« spatium eecieabile rhombi” with evident de- 


mete e ties 


> ot Oe cee oe oe oo oe 
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The trembling jelly of the head some love ; 
The palate or the tongue some “ deign to 
rove ;’ 
To all ditend, nor thou regard thy dish — 
Till thou hast pleased the various tastes in fish. 
Flesh. 
The enormous edge-bone! Scarce the ven- 
turous Muse— 
Scared by its magnitude—the theme pursues ; 
But yet she still must on, O savoury Ude! 
Im by sweetest hopes of doing good. 
Carvers, attend the Muse ! again she speaks ! 
Cut not the -bone into ponderous steaks ; 
Seize fast the glittering fork, and hold secure 
The mighty mass, unconscious of a skewer. 
An inch rescind along the level brim, 
Then o’er the surface let the smooth blade 
skim— 

Thin strata cut ; with each of these dispense 
The unctuous marrow-fat, or else the dense. 


For forks what fearful wars our authors wage, 
Some for their silver, some their iron age : 
For argent prongs Hook combats high with zeal, 
While scribbling captains fitly use the stee/.'? 
Shall wars, like those of Lancaster and York, 
Rage for a silver or an iron fork ? 
Forbid it, Fate ! each has its separate part, 
One helps a haunch, the other grasps a tart. 

If gorgeous turtle with its punch’ be near, 
Forget not thou the fins, to some so dear. 

* * * * a 


Here let me pauses for now the wearied 


Muse 
Feels her wings melting with the reek of stews: 
Lest in the steams her pinions she immerse, 
Or lest the fate of Icarus be her’s— 
Reluctantly I bid the theme adieu, 
“ To-morrow to fresh feeds and pasture-cattle 
new,” 





 anaananes mac 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LORD DE TABLEY. 
It is with no common feelings of sorrow that 
we have to announce the death of Lord de 
Tabley, which took place at Tabley House, on 
Monday last. His Lordship had been ill since 
the 11th of December ; lingering in pain and 
suffering from one of those afflicting dispensa- 
tions which so suddenly strike. the human 
frame, and, in the midst of health and enjoy- 
ment, warn us of our near approaching hour. 
Lord de Tabley was sixty-five years of age. 

In early life he visited Italy, and spent 
a considerable time in that classic land, with 
the late Francis, Duke of Bedford, cultivating 
his taste for the fine arts and literature; and 
from early life he was devoted by the strongest 
ties of attachment, and by congeniality of 
mind and pursuits, to the accomplished ‘per- 
sonage who now adorns the throne of England. 
By his Majesty, when Prince of Wales, he was 
admitted to close and familiar intercourse 3 and 
how agreeable this must have been to both, 





12 Mr. Hook’ 
known to —— ardour in favour of silver mS wall 


the Sayings and Doings. 
een San Saha * bed Coane, he 
Magasin ntTary, made & vigorous stand in 2 
Magazine prongs. 
Every body knows that Macbeth gives a capital re- 
ceipt for dressing a beef steak et “ 
" If ’tis done, ’tis well 
If'twere done quickly. 
But are aware that Prospero has given an 
See Se making tastic pent. 
earl ,Processes, he likens bowl to “ the 
," and says tnat.its sugar, lemon, green 


at pote ine 


But:by far the init important divection ts, the 
Rot to omit the arrack—‘* Leave not,” says he, 


"— Letvgnot arraci behind | 





can only be appreciated by those who know the 
manner in which the honours of the Peerage 
were conferred by the one and received by the 
other. 

In Lord de Tabley the British school of arts 
has lost its greatest friend, society an elegant 
scholar and a perfect gentleman. His muni- 
ficent encouragement of native artists has 
largely contributed to the advance which the 
country has made in painting, sculpture, and 
engraving : it was princely in its generosity, and 
yet so correct in its judgment, that the sanction 
of Sir John Leicester’s name was more flat- 
tering, advantageous, and gratifying to artists, 
than even the extent of his ynmeasured pa- 
tron: He was himself a beautiful painter, 
and could justly appreciate the qualities of 
others ;—thus the superb collection which he 
often so nobly opened for public inspection, was 
as remarkable for its excellence of every kind 
as for its cost and magnitude. Indeed, to 
form this gallery, the genius of all contempo- 
rary art seemed to have contributed its master. 
pieces. We add, with regret, that it is too 
probable that circumstances may require the 
separation of this glorious property from the 
family of him whose acquisition of it has given 
so much distinction to his name, and bestowed 
so many benefits upon his country. We trust, 
however, that means may be taken to convert 
it into a National Gallery; as its dispersion 
must be very painful to living artists, and 
every way ineligible, if it can by possibility be 
avoided. 

In private life Lord de Tabley was a model of 
refined manners; affable and generous to his 
inferiors, delightful to his associates, warm and 
constant to his friends. In ‘the domestic 
circle at Tabley, all that could adorn social 
intimacy was found ; intellectual pleasures, 
combining literature and science* with the 
enjoyments of the fine arts, raised this abode of 
grace and happiness far above the common 
order of mansions where wealth and rank 
display their abundant and polite hospitalities. 
The beauty, the kindness, the intelligence of 
her who was, with all, its highest ornament, 
completed the charm of this =~ noble resi- 
dence, which is now, we fear, likely to be 
deserted for a season. 

The distinguished line of this ancient house, 
though recent peerage, is continued in George, 
the eldest son of the late Lord, born in 1811. 
There is another son, William, about two 

ears younger. The exquisite portrait of 

y de Tabley, as Hope, by Lawrence, cannot 

be forgotten by any admirer of the arts or 
of female loveliness. “ 

A public meeting of the grateful artists of 


“England, who are anxious to testify their 


admiration of their best patron, has been sug- 
gested to us from many quarters of high 
authority. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Tue Ixan Duconc.—We learn from a 
competent authority on such subjects, that the 
skeleton of this creature is a genuine one of the 
Ikan Dugong—the animal that has from time 
immemorial been known by the name of 
“ Femme du Mer,” or Mermaid ‘of the Indian 
Seas,—a name as applicable, perhaps, in this 
instance, or more so, than that of Sea-Horse, 
Sea-Cow, &c. to other animals ; as the Dugong 
really gives suck from pectoral breasts, and 
consequently must keep its own head, as well 
as that of its young one, above water while per- 


* Lord 
: 2 Lm AB nee attached to some 
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forming that maternal office. I had, (says our 
obliging correspondent, ) through the means of a 
medical friend, an opportunity afforded me of 
seeing the skeleton in question, before an ex- 
hibition of it was, I believe, contemplated ; 
and I can assure you that it is genuine in every 
particular; the tail is perfectly natural, and in 
its proper position: of which you may satisfy 
yourself, if you feel inclined, by examining 
specimens both of the entire animal and the 
skeleton, in the Museum of the College of Sur- 
geons, which were some since sent from 
India by the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 


VauxHaLt.—On Monday there was a 
grand spectacle here, in imitation of the Battle 
of Waterloo; Mr. Farley, the comedian, being 
generalissimo of both armies. The gardens 
were crowded, and about a third part of the 
visitors saw the fight. The uncertainty of the 
weather is unfavourable to these amusements. 


A GRranpD Panorama of Rio Janeiro was 
opened to private view yesterday in Leicester 
Square. The shipping, the distant country, 
the whole work, are eminently beau 
tiful. 





ater mourn 
MUSIC. 
CONCERTS. 

Concerts have been so very numerous during 
this season, that we have not been able to 
attend them regularly, or to notice even. those 
at which we were present. Of late, Madame 
Vigo’s given at Sir Francis Burdett’s house, 
was a very crowded and dis ished perform- 
ance. Mr. Sedlatzek’s, at Willis’s, though not 
so numerous, was also a great musical treat, 
and afforded this artist a fine opportunity for 
displaying his extraordinary powers on his 
newly invented German flute. On Tuesday 
last, Mademoiselle Delphine de Schauroth gave 
a pleasing morning concert at the Argyle 
Rooms; and on Wednesday evening, De _ 
nis had a splendid entertainment of the same 
kind, at which almost all the vocal and instrne 
mental talent upon Town was got together. 
The multitude of concerts—often several in a 
day—certainly shews that we are well di 
to be musical, however deficient we may be in 
science. 


eee 6 eaten 





DRAMA. 

HAYMARKET. 
Ow Friday this agreeable little theatre opened 
for the season, with the comedy of Paul Pry, 
a new interlude called All’s Right, and the 
burletta of Tom Thumb. As Mr. Liston has 
for the present retired from these boards, the 
character of Paul Pry was assigned to. Mr, 
Reeve; and the very respectable stand he hag 
made in a part which had acquired so much 
popularity, and received’ so much: ap > 
whilst in the possession of another; cannot fail, 
we should think, to be of the greatest advant- 
age to him in his professional cdreer.” In the 
new representative of the inquisitive Paul: 
Pry, there is really much that is entitled to 
commendation. He has avoided every. thing 
like servile imitation ; and although his per- 
sonation of the character waniy the collected 
manner and broad finish which Liston gave it,’ 
still there is a great deal of it which, from his 
own peculiarly quaint and knowing style; is 
rendered extremely entertaining. In fact, 
under so many disadvantages, and so much 
prepossession, there has been as much done by 





Mr. Reeve as could have ~been reasonably ex. 
pected, and it will now be hig own fpuls #, 
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racter, dialogue, and incident, to All’s Right. 
Laporte, who made his first appearance here, 
wag the hero of the piece, and to his whimsical 

its success must be altogether attributed. 
The was well attended; and if the pro- 
mised novelties—a new opera from Planché, and 
a comedy from Poole—should turn out well, we 
have no doubt that the proprietor, notwith- 
standing the unaccountable curtailment of his 
license, will realise a pretty considerable profit. 








Encuisu Orzra Housr.—On Thursday, 
Mr. Mathews concluded his season with a 
m audience, kept laughing by his talents 

sew’ A a loi evening. At me Som SS Be 

‘ormances, he briefly expressed his acknow- 
ore for the public favour which had at- 
tended another of his efforts—efforts the more 
extraordinary, as increase in numbers, 
and shew the wondrous versatility and powers 
of this admirable actor, 
— 





VARIETIES, 

Berlin.—,The Museum for Antiquities build. 
ing at Berlin is expected to be finished next 
year. The collection has been much augmented 
of late by the purchase of Count I eim’s 
extensive gallery § and eontains t two 
hundred splendid works, including a Torso of 
Adonis, a fragment of frieze from the Forum 
Trajain, and other valuable specimens, 

of J. Dunn Hunter.-A New York 
paper copies from the Natchitoches Courier an 
account of the death of this person, whose Na. 
rative excited so much interest in this country 
two or three years ago, He had been, it is 
stated, to raise himself into political 
consequence in Texas ; but haying failed, was 
murdered on his return fe the Maongtecbes by 


Anecdote.—There is now living near Ponte. 
novo, in Corsica, a shepherdess, who succes- 
sively refused the hand of Augerau, then a 
corporal, and of Bernadotte, then a serjeant in 


the 
that island. She little dreamt that she was | Production 


declining to be a miagéchale of France, or th 
Queen of Sweden | wees: 


Society of 
Tead 


wnt a late meeting of the 


Hi at 
ee ar 2 Sm 0 per 


of a female 





markable as, a 4) actress, the; desperate measure ?—All signified their assent 
rites of the Pram or on refused : SBould accept the offer, not @ little 


had not this fair creature conformed and ob- 
tained absalution before her death, 
Goethe.—-A letter from a 
student at Weimar, gives the following inte- 
w eiowthe to as -f eigh 
m 8, as ow, years of age. 
Thave had the + atime of Spalelly dini 
with him in a small party ; and I have hear 
him talk for several hours together with ex- 
traordinary intelligence and wit; and with the 
eloquence and warmth of a young man. He 
knows every thing that is going on, interests 
himself in it, and admires whatever is worthy 
of admiration. With his gray locks, and in 
his snow-white gown, he has quite a patriarchal 
air. Surrounded by his son, his daughter-in- 
law, and their ch (who are always play- 


ing with him), he converses on the most ele-| rant of 


vated subjects. Among other topics he talked 
to us of Schiller, and of what he had contem- 
ees doing, and had actually accomplished. 

e has an ingenuous consciousness of his own 

lory, which does not displease, because he 
shews himself thoroughly sensible of the me- 
rit of others, Adoring Moliére-and Fontaine, 


he admires Athalie, relishes Bérénice, knows |b 


Bé r’s songs by heart, and is acquainted 
with the newest vandevilles of Paris.—I have 
read in manuscript a very extraordinary work 
of Goethe’s, which is about to be published, 
He composed it after he was seventy-seven 
years old. Itis an episode, or rather an in- 
terlude, in the supplement to Faust, which is 
not yet completed. He himself calls it a phan- 
tasmagoria, It appears to be scarcely capable 
of translation; but amidst many extravagan- 


cies, and some obscurity, exhibits great pro. | 5)" 


fundity, poetry, and grace. From the siege of 


Troy to that of Missolonghi, the Greek - 
thology, the middle ages, Lord a ang e 
present times,—every thing has a p n it. 
It is the vision of a great and original mind.” 


Reuben Apsley.—The following is, we have no doubt, 
a genuine anecdote connected with the rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth. We had extracted it as a note to 
our reyiew of Reuben Apsley last Saturday, but were 
making our final 
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5. Fables, ‘maladie and Modern. By the 
Same. With 73 Engravi 9th edition, ce 18moe. Neatly 
beakd; or afine elfen, ta 2 vols. price § ol beae 
The same Book in French, which, from 
easy and natural style, is yy os eligible as a First Book in 
the Study of that t Lenguage, Pi 
London : ited Bald ans ‘Cradock, oo 
Row; and William Jackson and Co., at t the sna Jey Ta 
Library, 195, St. Clement’s, Strand. 





History of Wines. 
Elegantly printed in éto. with <>) eeeemueres the Antique, 


A= HISTORY of ANCIENT and MODERN 


Bra NL EXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. &c. 

A A copies are printed Oe Gn Viguetp tes on India 
London: Printed Tor Daidwin, Ci Cradock, and Joy, 
nner g coves Sane <2 aoa il le meritait.”— 

incyclopédique, Nov 





Dr. Thomson's New plrint $ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. pri: 


Sapa 
N ATTEMPT to “ESTABLISH the 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, of CHEMISTRY by EXPE- 
ENT. By THOMA 8 THOMSON, MD. my 
eee 1) for Baldwin, Cradock, ond done 
whom also is pu 
The 6th edition of Professor Thomson's 


System of Chemistry. In 4 vols. 8vo. price 8l. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. oh edition, with Aatitiens.ce Sap pepe wet 
large type, price 21s, 


COURSE of SERMONS 18 for the YEAR, 


conmataing two for each Su and one for 


day; eyes yt ae oe a oe bi ain 
Church, adapted to 


Intended for the 
U: Of Faunities goa Schools. 
-" seniate teahiee Fae re 
reac: Belgrave 
sod Alternate B frenies Preacher ee Tecntting and 
+P inted for James Duncan, 37, P: 
« There is no question which the c! 
goiet, on oo ee ~~ S os ‘on 
sermons w 
nehaz evi family? We really think that Mr. Pit- 


vr private 
A bids Tire fupau Os abteey SED ER ee 
much regretted.” — ES Theological 


IN THE PRESS. 


Saturday, June 30, will be » in 12mo. 
THE ET PICUREAN. A Tale, 
tor 122 THOMAS MOORE, Bon ere 





' ii cie-chdeatennbateh aieeheune aoa 
1. Lalla Rookh,a Poem. 8vo. 14s. 

2. Loves of the Angels, a Poem. 8vo. 98. 
3. Life of Sheridan, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d 
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